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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. jcountry. We have plenty of gentlemen, but 
Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By gentlemen's servants are with us rare birds.” 
Miss Sedgwick, author of ‘* Hope Leslie,”; Having letters of introduction to Captain 
ke. 2vols.12mo. London, 1841. Moxon. | Basil Hall, the strangers had the good fortune 
Ir would be but right, when the publications} to become known to that gentleman and his 
of English travellers in America create such charming family, who, both at Portsmouth, 
asensation in ‘* the States,” that the works of Southampton, and the Isle of Wight, shewed 
American tourists in England should awaken them all those delicate and hospitable atten- 
a corresponding interest. And if this be due| tions which good sense and refined breeding 
to the general, how much more is it due to the| suggest, and which are so delightful to receive. 
particular instance of an individual already Captain Hall also gave Miss S. letters to per- 
recognised in the literary world as one of the; sons in the best society of London, of which 
ornaments of transatlantic literature,—to the! she speaks gratefully ; and as our worthy friend 
accomplished and estimable author of ‘* Hope has been much abused on the other side of the 
leslie?’ Miss Sedgwick has produced a lady-} water for his strictures on America, we may as 
likeand amiable book,—observant, and marked! well, by way of set-off, quote a little of the 
by good feeling throughout. Her prejudices account of his anti-Americanism at home :— 
are so gentle that they ought to be called pre-; ‘‘ Captain H. left us no time for dawdling. 
dilections ; and her whole disposition so dis-:He has been a lion-hunter, and understands 
gosed towards the kindly and the right, that the art of lion-shewing, and what I think 
even were we to dissent from some of her rather the nicest part of the art, what nof to 
opinions, it could only be intimated in the, shew. OJF we set towards the sally port. On 
form of a doubt, and not of a contradiction. | the way we dropped into a Gothic church (a 
Having thus briefly indicated the nature of pretty episode enough) of the twelfth century. 
these Letlers, we ought in candour to state that Captain H. pointed out a monument to Buck- 
we have not extended our acquaintance with)}ingham, Charles the First’s favourite, who, as 
them beyond the perusal of those which relate; you may remember, was killed by Felton at 
to the writer’s arrival in England, and resi-| Portsmouth. We were to go first to the Vic- 
dence of a month in London. But these, we tory, which is now kept here, ‘a kind of toy,’ 
think, will possess more attractions for our’ as one of our seamen of the St. James said, but 
readers than the notices of Continental resorts ;| which, in fact, is something more than that—a 
for itis the impressions made by a visit to the | receiving and drilling ship. We found a boat 
mother country on her cultivated and intelli- awaiting us, put (of course by Captain Hall’s 
gent children of the New World, that give the intervention) at our disposal by the commander 
chief novelty and value to descriptions of this of the Victory. It was manned with a dozen 
nature. The Literary Gazette enjoyed the youngsters in the Victory’s uniform, a white 
pleasure of introducing Washington Irving to, knit woollen blouse, with the word Victory in 
the British public; and it is not sorry to pay| Maria-Louise blue on the breast. ‘l'hey were 
this early compliment to his fair and gifted' stout, ruddy lads. The Victory, you know, 
compatriot, Miss Sedgwick. Our task is easy.|is the ship in which Nelson won the battle of 
Miss Sedgwick and her travelling friends landed | Trafalgar, and died in winning it. Captain H. 
at Portsmouth on the 4th of June, 1839, and jled us to the quarter-deck, and skewed us a 
tok up their quarters at the George Hotel. | brass plate inserted in the floor, inscribed with 
Here they received their first impressions, and | these words, ‘Here Nelson fell!’ This was a 
Miss S, writes :— ‘thrilling sight to those of us who remembered 
“When I touched English ground I could|when Nelson was held as the type of all gal- 
have fallen on my knees and kissed it; but ajlantry, fighting for liberty against the world. 
wharf is not quite the Jocale for such a demon.| R. was obliged to turn away till he could com- 
stration, and spectators operate like strait ;mand his emotions, and I thought of the time 
jackets upon enthusiasm ; so I contented my-|when we were all children together at home, 
lf with a mental salutation of the home of|and I saw him running breathless up the lane, 
our fathers, the native land of one of our|tossing his hat into the air, and shouting, 
dearest friends, and the birthplace of ‘the|‘ Nelson! Victory!’ Truly, ‘the child is fa- 
bright, the immortal names’ that we have ther to the man.’ We were received very 
venerated from our youth upward.” | courteously by the commander, Captain S., 
We remember having seen the same senti-| who invited us into an apartment which, save 
ment still more strongly exhibited, without re- |the ceiling was a little lower, had the aspect of 
gard to the ‘Jocale,” viz. the dirty pier at {a shore drawing-room: there were sofas, show- 
Dover, where a sweet girl in the bloom of youth | books, flowers, piano, and a prettier garniture 
and beauty, on landing from a long forced de-| than these—a young bride, reminding us, with 
tention in France, threw herself on the ground ; her pale, delicate face and French millinery, of 
With a flood of tears, and kissed the hard and |our fair young countrywomen—quite un-Eng- 
senseless stones amidst sobs of the most touch-|lish. The Victory is Captain S.’s home, and 
ing expression. But to return to Miss S. and|the lady was his daughter. We then went 
mae substantial things :— into the cockpit, and groped our way to the 
“We ate (she records) with Dalgetty appe-|dark, narrow state-room (a midshipman’s) 
‘tes our first English dinner : soup, salmon,|where Nelson was carried after he was shot 
mutton-chops, and every thing the best of its}down. Captain H. pointed to the beam where 
kind, and served as ina private gentleman’s|his head lay when he died. There a heroic 
house, and, alas! with an elegance and ac-|spirit had passed away, and left a halo in this 
curacy found in few gentlemen’s houses in our|dark, dismal place. Place and circumstance 








are never less important to a man than when 
he is dying, and yet it was a striking contrast 
(and the world is full of such), the man dying 
in this wretched, dark, stifling hole, when his 
name was resounding through all the palaces of 
Europe, and making our young hearts leap in 
the New World. Shall I tell you what re. 
membrance touched me most as I stood there ? 
not his gallant deeds, for they are written in 
blood, and many a vulgar spirit has achieved 
such; but the exquisite tenderness gleaming 
forth in his last words, ‘ Kiss me, Hardy !’ 
These touched the chord of universal humanity, 
Our next step was from the poetic-romantic to 
the actual, from the Victory to the biscuic- 
bakery, a place where biscuits are made for 
naval stores by steam. A policeman started 
out upon us ‘ like a spider,’ as Captain H. very 
descriptively said, and announced that all in- 
gress to the art and mystery of steam-baking 
was forbidden to foreigners ; and we were turn- 
ing away acquiescingly, for the most curious of 
our party had two or three years ago seen the 
process in full blast in one of our Western 
States, but Captain Hall would not be so easily 
baffled. He was vexed that an old rule, fallen 
into general discredit, should be applied to a 
biscuit-bakery and ‘ such branches of learning ;’ 
so he went to find the admiral, but he was not 
at his quarters; and no dispensation being to 
be had, he declared the biscuits ‘all sour.’ 
Very sweet we thought them the next morn. 
ing, when we received an amendz most honours 
able in the shape of a note from Admiral 
Fleming, ‘regretting the disappointment Miss 
S. met with at the bakehouse, of which Cap- 
tain Hall had informed him’ (1 can imagine in 
what animated terms), ‘and which he would 
have prevented had he known her wishes,’ and 
concluding with saying, that having heard from 
Captain Hall of our intention of visiting the 
Isle of Wight, he had the pleasure of offering 
his yacht for our conveyance. Now, this was 
surely the true spirit of courtesy; and when 
this spirit is infused into international manners 
we may be called Christian nations, and not 
till then.” 

Similar civilities closely followed, and are 
detailed with proper acknowledgments ; but 
we must only givé another short touch of this 
portion of our illustrations :— 

** Captain Hall’s good taste was shocked at 
our leaving Southampton without seeing Net- 
ley Abbey; and surely to leave this ont, in 
seeing England, would be much like the omis- 
sion of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ in 
reading Shakspere. So yesterday morning, 
with a sky as clear, and almost as deep, as our 
own summer sky, we set off, accompanied by 
the Halls, for these beautiful ruins. They 
are much more entire than those of Caris- 
brooke. ‘The walls are standing, and how 
long they have been so is touchingly impressed 
upon you by the tall trees that have grown up 
in the unroofed apartments, Shrubs four or 
five feet high fringe the tops of the walls, and 
flowers are rooted in the crevices. It seemed 
as if Nature, with a feeling of kindred for a 
beautiful work of art, would fain hide the 
wounds she could not heal—wounds of violence 
as wellastimee * * * We left 
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Southampton this morning, feeling much, when 
we parted from Captain Hall and his family, 
as if we were launching alone on the wide 
world. He told us, at the last, if we got into 
any difficulty, if we were at Johnny Groat’s 
even, to send for him. As far as the most 
thoughtful kindness and foresight can provide 
against difficulties, he has done so for us. 
Both he and Mrs. Hall have given us letters 
of introduction (unasked), and a score, at least, 
to their friends in London and Scotland, peo- 
ple of rank and distinction. To these they 
have added addresses to tradespeople of all 
descriptions, and all manner of instructions as 
to our goings on: akind of mapping and chart- 
ing inestimable to raw travellers like us. He 
has even had lodgings provided for us in Lon- 
don by his man of business, so that we shall 
find a home in that great and, to us, unknown 
sea. You will smile at all our letters running 
upon this theme of Captain H., and yon may 
perchance fancy that our preconceived opinion 
of this gentleman is rather bribed by personal 
kindness than rectified. But remember that 
we had no claim upon his kindness. It is not 
our personal benefits (though, Heaven knows, 
we are most grateful for them) that I am 
anxious to impress upon you, but to give you 
the advantage of our point of sight of a charac- 
ter that some of our people have misunder- 
stood and some misrepresented. I have no 
such crusading notions as that I could set a 
whole nation’s opinion right, but I should hope 
to affect yours, and perhaps half-a-dozen others. 
Captain H. has a mind wide awake, ever 
curious and active. These qualities have been 


of infinite service to him as a traveller, and to 
his charmed readers as well; but it is easy to 
see how, among strangers, they might betray 


him into some little extravagancies. Then he 
is a seaman and a Briton, and liable, on both 
scores, to unphilosuphic judgments. With the 
faults that proceed from an excess of activity, 
we, of all people, should be most patient ; and 
certainly we might have forgiven some mis- 
taken opinions in conformity to preconceived 
patterns, instead of imputing them to political 
prostitution. We might, indeed, had we been 
wise, have found many of his criticisms just 
and salutary, and thanked him for them, and 
have delighted in his frankness, his sagacity, 
and his vein of very pleasant humour; but, 
alas! our Saxon blood is always uppermost, 
and we go on cherishing our infallibility, and, 
like a snappish cook, had much rather spoil 
our own pie than have a foreign finger in it. 
It is an old trick of the English bull-dog to 
bark at his neighbour’s door; but let him do 
80, if he will caress you at his own.” 

So much for this subject, and we go back to 
transcribe a passage or two interwoven in the 
Letters of the Hall. In the Isle of Wight :— 

“ We diverged at the beautiful village of 
Shanklin, and walked to Shanklin Chine, a 
curious fissure, worn, I believe, in the hills by 
a rivulet. The place is as wild as our ice- 
glen; and the rocks, instead of being over- 
grown with palmy .ferns, maiden’s hair, and 
lichens, like ours, are fringed with sweet peas, 
wallflowers, stocks, hyacinths, and all growing 
at their own sweet will; this betokens an old 
neighbourhood of civilisation. A woman came 
forth from a cottage to unlock a gate through 
which we must pass to go up the Chine. K. 
says the beauties of nature are as jealously 
locked up here as the beauties of a harem. It 
is the old truth, necessity teaches economy ; 
whatever can be made a source of revenue is so 
made, and the old women and children are 
tax-gatherers. At every step some new object 





or usage starts up before us; and it strikes us 
the more because the people are speaking our 
own language, and are essentially like our own. 
In the narrowest part of our pathway, where 
the rill had become a mere thread, we had the 
pleasure of encountering the Halls. They 
were walking to Bonchurch. We asked leave 
to join them. You may fancy what a delight- 
ful stroll we had with this very pleasant meet- 
ing, and such accidental accessories to the 
lovely scenery as a ship in the distance, a 
rainbow dropping into the sea, and the notes 
of a cuckoo, the first I had ever heard. His- 
tory, painting, poetry, are at every moment 
becoming real, actual. Bonchurch, at a short 
distance from the road, secluded from it by an 
interposing elevation, enclosed by a stone wall, 
and surrounded by fine old trees, their bark 
coated with moss, is, to a New-World eye, a 
picture ‘ come to life.’ ‘ Sixteen hundred and 
sixteen,’ said I to L., deciphering a date on a| 
monument ; ‘ four years before there were any 
white inhabitants in Massachusetts.” ‘ Then,’ 
she replied, ‘ this is an Indian’s grave.’ Her 
eyes were bent on the ground. She was in her 
own land; she looked up and saw the old! 
arched and ivied gateway, and smiled —the | 
illusion had vanished. = i i In 
my strolls I availed myself of every oppor- 
tunity of accosting the people, and when I can 
find any pretext I go into the cottages by the 
wayside. This, I suppose, is very un-English, 
and may seem to some persons very imperti- 
nent. But I have never found inquiries, soft- 
ened with acertain tone of sympathy, repulsed. 
Your inferiors in condition are much like 
children, and they, you know, like dogs, are 
proverbially said to know who loves them. I 
stopped at a little cottage this morning, half 
smothered with roses, geraniums, &c.; and, 
on the pretence of looking at a baby, made 
good my entrance. The little bit of an apart. 
ment, not more than six feet by ten, was as 
neat as possible. Not an article of its scanty 
furniture looked as if it had been bought by 
this generation; every thing appeared cared 
for and well preserved ; so unlike correspond- 
ing dwellings with us. The woman had nine 
children ; six at home, and all tidily dressed. 
I have not seen in England a slovenly-looking 
person. Even the three or four beggars who 
stealthily asked charity of us at Portsmouth 
were neatly dressed. I greeted, en passant, 
a woman sitting at her cottage window. She 
told me she paid for half of a little tenement 
and a bit of a garden ten pounds (fifty dollars) 
rent. And when I congratulated her on the 
pleasant country, ‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ we can’t 
live on a pleasant country!’ I have not ad- 
dressed one of these people who has not com- 
plained of poverty, said something of the diffi- 
culty of getting work, of the struggling for 
bread, which is the condition of existence 
among the lower classes here. Strange sounds 
these to our ears !”” 

Winchester Cathedral, it might be antici- 
pated, produced a great effect; and Miss S. 
says of it :— 

‘* A part of it is of the Saxon order, and 
dates from the seventh century. What think 
you of our New-World eyes seeing the sar- 
cophagi containing the bones of the old Saxon 
kings,—the Ethelreds and Ethelwolfs, and of 
Canute the Dane; the tombs of William 
Rufus and of William of Wickham ; the chair 
in which bloody Mary sat at her nuptial cere- 
mony; besides unnumbered monuments and 
chapels built by kings and bishops; to say 
nothing of some of the best art of our own 





time, sculpture by Flaxman and Chantrey ? 


Their details were lost upon us in the effect f 
the great whole; the long-drawn aisles * 
windows with their exquisite colouriny , 
lofty vault, the carved stones, the pills, nd 
arches—those beautiful Gothic arches, \ 
had some compensation for the unconseigne,,.1 
of a lifetime, of the power of archite is 
our overwhelming emotions. ‘I'hey cannot 
repeated. We cannot see a cathedral tig. 
the first time, that is very clear! [ yas ,,. 
prepared for the sensations to be excited \, 
visiting these old places of the Old Woo! 
There is nothing in our land to aid the > 
perfect lights of history. Here it seems «: 
denly verified. Its long-bnried dead, or iid 
its dim spectres, appear with all the fre 

of actual life. A miracle is wrought on pov 
and painting. While they represented yj: 
we had never seen, they were but shadows, 
us; a kind of magic mirrors, shewing { 
images; now they seem a Divine form, for 
perpetual preservation of the beautiful crea, 
of Nature and Art. It happened that whileys 
were in Winchester Cathedral, service ws 
performed there. I cannot tell how I nis: 
have been affected if it had been a more hey: 
service. ‘There were the officials, the cle. 
man and clark, a choir of boys, and, for is 
audience, half-a-dozen men, three or four w, 
men, octogenarians, or verging on the extren, 
of human life, and ourselves. I confess thy 
the temple, and not He who sanctifies it, fill 
my mind. My eyes were wandering over ti: 
arches, the carvings, the Saxon caskets, (), 
&c.” 

On their route to town, the travellers heel 
near Reading to pay their respects to Mis 
Mitford; and the call is very pleasantly ¢. 
scribed :— 

“ T had (says our author) written to Mis 
Mitford my intention of passing the e 
with her, and as we’approached her resid:ne. 
which is in a small village near Reading, | 
began to feel a little tremulous about meetiv: 
my ‘unknown friend.’ Captain Hall h 
made us all merry with anticipating the usu 
dénoviment of a mere epistolary acquainta, 
Our coachman (who, after our telling him we 
were Americans, had complimented us on our 
speaking English, and ‘ very good English, tw’ 
professed an acquaintance of some twenty yews’ 
standing with Miss M., and assured us thi 
she was one of the ‘cleverest women in Eng. 
land,’ and ‘ the Doctor,’ (her father) ‘an ‘euty 
old boy.’ And when he reined his horses w 
to her door, and she appeared to receive 1, 
he said, ‘ Now you would not take that litt: 
body there for the great author, would you: 
and certainly we should have taken her {« 
nothing but a kindly gentlewoman, who hs! 
never gone beyond the narrow sphere of the 
most refined social life. My foolish ms 
givings (H. must answer for them) wer 
forgotten in her cordial welcome. K. aud! 
descended from our airy seat ; and when Mis 
M. became aware who M. was, she 8%; 
‘What! the sister of —— pass my dvor!— 
that must never be;’ so M., nothing loath, 
joined us. Miss M. is truly ‘a little body, 
and dressed a little quaintly, and as unlike is 
possible to the faces we have seen of her 
the magazines, which all have a broad hum 
bordering on coarseness. She has # pale $8 
soul-lit eye, and hair as white as snow; ® 
wintry sign that has come prematurely = 
her, as like signs come upon us, om Ss 
year is yet fresh and undecayed. Her me 
has a sweet, low tone, and her manner * 
naturalness, frankness, and affectionatene* 
that we have been so long familiar wit" 
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ballad-singers, consisting usually of a man and 
woman, and one or two children. I have seen 
such in New York half-a-dozen times in my 
life, and they are always people from the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Here, not half-an-hour 
passes without procession of these licensed, 
musical, and, to us novices, irresistible beg- 
gars. ‘Then there are the hawkers of flowers 
as irresistible, lovely Lowquets of moss-rosebuds, 
geraniums, heliotropes, and what not. As we 
are in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly and the 
parks, our street is quite a thoroughfare, and 
we are every moment exclaiming at the superb 
equipages that pass our windows. Nothing, I 
presume, of the kind in the world exceeds the 
luxury of an English carriage with all its ap- 
dirubs and vines ; the trees are wreathed with | pointments ; and yet, shall I confess to you 
honeysuckles and roses ; and the girls have|that, after my admiration of their superb 
brought away the most splendid specimens of| horses was somewhat abated, I have felt, in 
jeart’s-ease to press in their journals. Oh, |looking at them, much as I have at seeing a 
that Icould give some of my countrywomen aj poor little child made a fool of by the useless 
vision of this little paradise of flowers, that|and glittering trappings of this hobbyhorse. 
they might learn how taste and industry, and | What would our labouring men, who work up 
an earnest love and study of the art of garden-|the time and strength God gives them into 
culture, might triumph over small space and | independence, domestic happiness, and political 
small means. Miss M ’s house is, with jonagqonage ti eugy would they, what should they 
the exception of certainly not more than two/say, at seeing three—four servants—strong, 
or three, as small and humble as the smallest | tall, well-made young men (for such are se- 
wd humblest of our village of S——; and | lected)—attached to a coach, one coachman and 
such is the difference, in some respects, in the | three footmen, two, of course, perfect supernu- 
modes of expense in this country from ours ;|meraries? We ‘moralise the spectacle,’ too ; 
she keeps two men-servants (one a gardener), |observe the vacant countenance and flippant 
two or three maid-servants, and two horses. | air of these men, chained to the circle of half- 
In this very humble home, which she illus-|a-dozen ideas, and end with a laugh at their 
trates as much by her unsparing filial devotion | fantastical liveries ; some in white turned with 
as by her genius, she receives on equal terms|red, and some in red turned with white. 
the best in the land. Her literary reputation | Fancy a man driving, with a militia general’s 


heir other modes of manifestation, that it 
vould have been indeed a disappointment not 
» have found them. She led us directly 
hrough her house into her garden, a perfect 
ouguet of flowers, ‘I must shew you my 
eraniums while it is light, she said, ‘for I 
jyve them next to my father.” And they 
were, indeed, treated like petted children, 
guarded by a very ingenious contrivance from 
the rough visitation of the elements. They 
are all, I believe, seedlings. She raises two 
cops in a year, and may well pride herself 
on the variety and beauty of her collection. 
Geraniums are her favourites ; but she does 
yot love others less than she loves these more. 
The garden is filled, matted with flowering 








might have gained for her this elevation, but | hat, feathers and all, with three footmen, one | 
she started on vantage-ground, being allied by! seated beside him and two behind, all with | 


tlood to the Duke of Bedford’s family. We) white coats, scarlet plush breeches, white silk 
passed a delightful evening, parting with the} stockings, rosettes on their shoes, and gold- 
hope of meeting again,,and with a most com-|headed batons in their white-gloved hands. | 
fortable feeling that the ideal was converted | There must be something ‘ rotten in the state,’ | 
into the real, So much for our misgivings.| when God’s creatures, ‘ possible angels,’ as our | 
Faith is a safer principle than some people hold | friend Dr. T. calls all human kind, look up| 
it to be.” * |to a station behind a lord’s coach as a privi- 

Arrived in London, convenient lodgings! leged place. ‘ Possible angels,’ they may be; | 
were taken in Half-Moon Street, and Miss | but, alas, their path is hedged about with huge | 
Sedgwick not only hastened to see the public} improbabilities ! © - ” Coming 
lions, but was invited to many fashionable and to the cities of the Old World, as we do, with 
literary parties, where she met individuals of our national vanities thick upon us, with our 
high rank and distinction, Of these enter-! scale of measurement graduated by Broadway, 
tainments and persons she speaks in a quiet|the City-Hall, the Battery, and the Boston 
and sensible manner, like one accustomed to| Common, we are confounded by the extent of 
good society, and at home wherever true gen-| London, by its magnificent parks, its immense 
tility prevailed :— | structures, by its docks and warehouses, and 

“Would you (she writes on her entrance) / by all its details of convenience and comfort, 








which some of my sex are making rather in- 
definite, does not extend to such subjects. We 
yet have the child’s pleasure of wonder, and 
we had it in perfection in passing through an 
apartment a hundred feet in length, appropri- 
ated to cinnamon, the next of equal extent, to 
cloves, and so on and so on to a wine-vault 
under an acre of ground. I never enter the 
London parks without regretting the folly (call 
it not cupidity) of our people, who, when they 
had a whole continent at their disposal, have left 
such narrow spaces for what has been so well 
called the lungs of a city ; its breathing-places 
they certainly are. I do not know the number of 
squares in London. I should think a hundred 
as large as our boasted St. John’s Park, 
the Park, Washington and Union Squares. 
Their parks appear to me to cover as much 
ground as half our city of New York. The 
Regent’s Park, the largest, contains 450 acres ; 
Hyde Park, 395. Besides these, there are 
Green and St. James’s Parks, which, how. 
ever, are both much smaller than Hyde Park. 
I wonder if some of our speculating lot-mad 
people would not like to have the draining 
of their adorning-waters, and the laying-out 
of the ground into streets and building- lots, 
a passion as worthy as Scott’s old Cummer’s 
for streaking a corse. It would, indeed, be 
changing the living into the dead to drive 
the spirit of health and the healthiest pleasure 
from these beautiful grounds. The utilita- 
rian principle, in its narrowest sense, has too 
much to do in our country. I can fancy a 
western squatter coming into Regent’s Park 
and ‘casting his eye over its glades, gardens, 
and shrubberies, exclaim, ‘ Why this is the 
best of parara land; I'll squat here!’ Yes, 
dear C., that surely is a narrow utilitarianism 
which would make every thing convertible 
to the meat that perisheth ; and to that would 
sacrifice God’s rich provisions for the wants 
of man’s spirit. The only chance a London 
tradesman has to feel that he has any thing 
nobler in his nature than a craving stomach, 
is when he comes forth on Sunday from his 
smoky place of daily toil into these lovely 
green parks, where he and his young ones 
can lay themselves down on the greensward, 
under the shadow of majestic trees, amid the 
odour of flowers and the singing of birds: 
all God’s witnesses even to their dulled senses. 
We have 300,000 souls now in New York. 
We shall soon have our million; but, alas! 
we have no such paradise in preparation for 
them ! - . ” 9 was 
grievously disappointed in St. Paul’s. I early 


know what struck me as we drove from the | and its aggregate of incalculable wealth. We} got, from sume school-book I believe, an 
d¢pit of the Western Railroad to our lodgings ?| begin with comforting ourselves with the |impression that it was a model of architecture, 
—the familiar names of the streets, the neutral | thought, ‘ Why, these people have been at it that Sir Christopher Wren was a divine 
tint of the houses, the great superiority of the|these two thousand years, and Heaven knows |light among artists, and sundry other false 
pavements to ours, and, having last seen New| how much longer.’ By degrees envy melts|notions. It stands in the heart of the City 
York, the superior cleanliness of the streets. into self-complacency, and we say ‘they are!of London, and is so defaced, and absolutely 
Ihave all my life heard London spoken of as| our relations,’ ‘ our fathers had a hand in it,’| blackened by its coal-smoke, that you would 
dismal and dark. It may be so in winter; it|we are of the same race, ‘as our new-planned | scarcely suspect it to be of that beautiful 
is not now. The smoke colour of the houses |cities and unfinished towers’ shall hereafter | material, White Portland stone. A more 
is soft and healthy to the eye, so unlike our | prove. Mr. Webster said to me after we had | heavy, inexpressive mass can hardly be found 
flame-coloured cities, that seem surely to typify | both been two or three weeks here, ‘ What is|cumbering the ground. It takes time and 
their destiny, which is, you know, to be burnt | your impression now of London ? my feeling {infinite pains, depend on’t, to educate the 
Up, sooner or later— sooner, in most cases.|is yet amazement.’ I got my best idea of the | Saxon race out of their natural inaptitude in 
Aud, having had nothing to do to-day but! source of the wealth and power of the country |matters of taste. As you stand within and 
gaze from our windows, what think you has/ from visiting the docks and warehouses, which |under the dome, the effect is very grand and 
struck us as quite different from a relative|we did thoroughly, under the conduct of our | beautiful. The statues here and at West- 
position in our own city ?—the groups of very kind countryman, Mr, P, Vaughan, | minster, struck me as monstrous, and even 


* “Thave not dared to draw aside the curtain of do- 
mestic life, and give the particulars of Miss M——’s 
touching devotion to her father. ‘He is all to me, and 
ner to him,’ she said, God help them in this parting 

[The worthy old Doctor repays this affection in kind, 
and is, indeed, justly as fond as he has reason to be proud 
of his estimable daughter.—Ed. L, G. | 


whose uncle, Mr. William Vaughan, had much 
to do with the suggesting and planning these 
|great works. Do not fear I am about to give you 
a particular description of them, which you will 
get so much better from any statistics of London. 
Our ‘woman’s sphere,’ the boundaries of 





curious, productions for an age when Grecian 

art was extant, or, indeed, for any age; for 

there is always the original model, the human 

form. ‘The artists have not taken man for 

their model, but the English man, of whom 

gtace can scarcely be predicated, and the Eng- 
. 
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lishman, too, in his national, and sometimes in 
his hideous military costume.’ 

A visit to the Opera leads to remarks not 
very flattering to the ballet and its queen, or 
to the actual Queen of Great Britain, about 
whom Miss S. speaks en republicaine :— 

“ We had the ballet ‘ La Gitana’ after the 
singing—and Taglioni. No praise of her 
grace is exaggerated. There is music in every 
movement of her arms; and if she would 
restrict herself within .the limits of decency, 
there could not be a more exquisite spectacle 
of its kind than her dancing. I would give 
in to the ravings of her admirers, and allow 
that her grace is God’s beautiful gift, and that 
fitting it is it should be so used. But could 
not this grace be equally demonstrated with a 
skirt a few inches longer and rather less trans- 
parent? To my crude notions her positions 
are often disgusting; and when she raised 
her leg to a right angle with her body, I 
could have exclaimed, as Carlyle did, ‘ Merci- 
ful Heaven! where will it end?’ Familiarity 
must dull the sense to these bad parts of the 
exhibition; for Mrs. quoted a French 
woman, who said, on seeing Taglioni, ‘II 
faut étre sage pour danser comme ¢a’ (one 
must be virtuous to dance like that). I 
should rather have said ‘Il ne faut pas étre 
Jemme pour danser comme ¢a.’ And I would 
divide the world, not as our witty friend 
does, into men, women, and Mary Wolstone- 
crafts, but into men, women, and ballet. 
dancers. For surely a woman must have 
forgotten the instincts of her sex before she 
can dance even as Taglioni does. I am not 
apt, as you know, my dear C., to run a 
tilt against public amusements; but I hold 
this to be an execrable one; and, if my voice 


could have any influence, I ‘would pray every 
modest woman and modest man,—-for why 
should this virtue be graduated by a different 
scale for the different sexes ?—every modest 
man and woman, then, in our land to dis- 


‘countenance its advancement there. If we 
have not yet the perfection of a matured civili- 
sation, God save us from the corruptions that 
preclude and intimate its decline! * * The 
little queen (i. e. Victoria the First!!) was 
in her box behind a curtain, as carefully 
hidden from her people as an Oriental mon- 
arch; not from any Oriental ideas of the 
sacredness of her person, but that she may 
cast off her royal dignity, and have the privi- 
lege of enjoying unobserved, as we humble 
people do. No chariness of her countenance 
could make her ‘ like the robe pontifical, ne’er 
seen but wondered at.’ She is a plain little 
body enough, as we saw when she protruded 
her head to bow to the high people in the 
box next to her; the Queen Dowager, the 
Princess Esterhazy, and so on. Ordinary 
is the word for her; you would not notice 
her among a hundred others in our village 
church. Just now she is suffering for the 
tragedy of Lady Flora, and fears are enter- 
tained, whenever she appears, that there will 
be voices to cry out, “Where is Lady Flora ?’ 
a sound that must pierce the poor young 
thing’s heart. Ah! she has come to the 
throne when royalty pays quite too dear for 
its whistle !”” 

And with this we would conclude, but that 
we are tempted to quote an opinion with 
which we far more cordially agree, upon the 
evening dress of our ladies of a certain age, 
such as Miss S. encountered at a concert in 
L— (Lansdowne) House :— 

‘“‘A feature in society here that must be 
striking to Americans is we great number 


of single women. With us, you know, few 
women live far beyond their minority un- 
mated, and those few sink into the obscurity 
of some friendly fireside. But here they have 
an independent existence, pursuits, and influ- 
ence, and they are much happier for it:— 
mind, I do not say happier than fortunate 
wives and good mothers, but than those who, 
not having drawn a husband in the lottery 
of life, resign themselves to a merely passive 
existence. English women, married and sin- 
gle, have more leisure, and far more oppor- 
tunity for intellectual cultivation, than with 
us. The objects of art are on every side 
of them, exciting their minds through their 
sensations, and filling them with images of 


like, viz. a tale founded on living characters, 
Its best apology is, that they are not ex. 
hibited in scandalous or libellous colours, bye 
rather in a forbearing spirit; and therefore. 
though the rule of avoiding personalities is 
transgressed, it is not broken malevolently, 
Lord Swainton, a half-mad, eccentric, clever, 
rhodomontading, swindling peer, in the fir 
half of the work succeeds to large estates, un 
forthwith becomes a man of liberality ang 
honour. His com-rogue, Sir Felix Montague, 
in like manner ceases to be a blackleg, 4n( 
turns out a specimen gentleman. Sir Edw: ard 
Clapperton, the Tory baronet, is at once yery 
generous, very well-informed, very  sensibje. 
and a poor tuft- hunter, soft and green. 





He j 
beauty. There is, with us, far more neces- ; 
sity, and of course opportunity, for the de- 
velopement of a woman's faculties for domes- 
tic life, than here; but this, I think, is coun- 
terbalanced by women’s necessary independ- 
ence of the other sex here. On the whole, 
it seems to me there is not a more loveable 
or lovely woman than the American matron, 
steadfast in her conjugal duties, devoted to 
the progress of her children and the happiness 
of her household, nor a more powerful crea- 
ture than the Englishwoman in the full 
strength and developement of her character. 
Now, my dear C., a word as to dress for the 
womankind of your family. I do not com- 
prehend what our English friends who come 
among us, mean by their comments on the|easy to recognise some of them. But what 
extravagance of dress in America. I have}shall we say of the moral to be deduced from 
seen more velvet and costly lace in one hour | the choice of such originals for the materic! of 
in Kensington Gardens than I ever saw in anovel? Here is an example :— 
New York ; and it would take all the diamonds | *¢ Montague knew his lordship (Swainton) 
in the United States to dress a duchess for| well. He excused him for many of his acts of 
an evening at L——house. You may say | apparent roguery or shuffling, ‘because when. 
that lace and diamonds are transmitted luxu- ever he had money he was generous and noble. 
ries, heir-looms (a species of inheritance we | He knew that Lord Swainton was an extrava. 
know little about) ; still you must take into; gant man, but not on himself, or exclusively 
the account the immense excess of their wealth to gratify his own passions or tastes ; that is 
over ours, before you can have a notion of to say, he was not a selfish man. He knew 
the disparity between us. ‘The women here that his lordship was, for many years, a needy 
up to five-and-forty (and splendid women } (man, and had really lived by his wits; aud 
many of them are up to that age) dress with | although this necessity was the result of his 
taste—fitness ; after that, abominably. Wo-| former. extravagance and generosity, still, the 
men to seventy, and Heaven knows how much! moment he possessed money of his own, he 
longer, leave their necks and arms bare;;hastened to return all he had acquired by 
not here and there one, ‘blinded, deluded, doubtful or discreditable means. There were 
and misguided,’ but whole assemblies of fat} many acts of his lordship’s which Montague 
women—and, O tempora! O mores! —and| found it difficult, if not impossible, to excuse. 
lean. Such parchment necks as I have seen be-| These he passed over, and set up against them 
dizened with diamonds, and arms bared, that opposing virtues. This was the only way of 
seemed only fit to hold the scissors of destiny, | | acting with such a character as that of his lord. 
or to stir the caldron of Macbeth’s witches. | ship. There was so much to blame, as well as 
—— dresses in azure satins and rose-coloured | to despise, that if he had not had vast redeem- 
silks, and bares her arms as if they were! ing excellences, he would have merited for 
as round and dimpled as a cherub’s, though! many acts of some five or six years of his lile, 
they are mere bunches of sinews, that seem | no other epithet than that of ‘a titled Jeremy 
only kept together by that nice anatomical! Diddler,’ or ‘Jeremy Diddler raised to the 
contrivance of the wristband, on which Paley | peerage.’ 
expatiates. This post-mortem demonstration; A pretty apology for such rascally 
is, perhaps, after all, an act of penance for | spiracies and villanous plans of robbery as this 
past vanities; or perhaps it is a benevolent lord and his associate enter into against the 
admonition to the young and fair, that to wealthy City Creesus, their silly dupe and 
this favour they must come at last! Who pigeon! 
knows ?”” |, We might expect from the title-page ol 
We don’t: but we bid good-by to our,‘‘ One who Knows Them,” that some deep 
American visitor with hearty good wishes, | revelations of Tory, Whig, and Radical pro- 
and hope our introduction and recommenda- fligacy, would be let out ; but there is not a 
tion of her to the whole British community | daily newspaper during the last electioneering 
will be as effectual as Captain Hall’s letters to | fortnight which has not told as much. 
the élite of London. | The author, is nevertheless, a smart writer ; 
jand if he had possessed as much stamina as 
The Tory Baronet; or, Tories, Whigs, and| cleverness, the promise of his earlier pages 
Radicals. By One who Knows Them. 3| would have been better fulfilled in the remain- 
vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Bentley. der. We quote a sketch or two to shew what 
Tuts work is one of an order which we dis-| he is capable of :— 


a Tory without reason, and a Whig and Radi. 
cal on equally weak inducements ; and at ast 
when, like all giroweties, he is mistrusted ani 
thrown off by all parties, he has the good taste 
to consider them to be all corrupt, venal, an 
selfish alike, and to retire from political life, 
There is a Lady Muchberry, a well-drawy 
Bath tabby of cards, rank, and fashion; g 
Colonel Marchton, ultra Tory; Mr. More. 
house, Rad.; Mr. Hill, Whig or something 
else; and as much election and parliamentary 
politics as can be stuffed into three volumes, 
where there are also courtships, marriages, and 
deaths. 

That most of these parties are drawn from 
the life, we have no doubt; for, in fact, it js 
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sir E. Clapperton, we are told, on his father | ples.’ ¢ I think so too, my dear Edward,’ 
being created a baronet, ** was too frankly said Sophia, ‘especially as the Tories are in 
god to desire the death of his father, but it power, and we can never hope to get on in 
vas a consolation to him to know that at | the world until presented at court.” ‘Oh, as 
wme period or other of his future life he for that, my dear Sophia,’ replied Sir Edward, 
should be Sir Edward too, and Maria Cather. |‘ the Tories are a good-natured set of fellows 
yood, the daughter of a respectable though when in office, and are always more obliging 
not very opulent founder, he then hoped would | to the Whigs who oppose, than to the Tories 
rise with him to the higher circles of society, | who support them. Their maxim is, that 
and to the style if not the grandeur of the it is better to neutralise one opponent, than 
stents * a * Amongst /to render more solid ten friendships of their 
the amiable nothingnesses which made up the; own party. I am not as yet sufficiently ac- 


character of the founder of the Clapperton | quainted with these matters to offer any de-| 


family, was a perfect indifference to politics.; cided opinion on such a question; but I 
The first Sir Edward would say, ‘That he rather think some moderate Tories have be- 


was sure he owed all his advancement and|come Whigs, of late, not merely from the} 


all his wealth to his never having been drawn | conviction that the Whigs ere long will take 
into party politics. For his part, he thought office, but because they see clearly that _no- 
there were good and bad of all sorts. No thing is to be got out of any ministry which 
men were more worthy of love than Sir|has the duke for its head. The duke is too 
William Turtle or Sir Charles Stilton, and | honest and straightforward a man for a pre- 
vet they were Tories. Mr. Alderman Black , mier; and, besides which, he has gained his 
ad Sir Jonathan Webb were admitted to be reputation, can never hope to be more popular 
twoof the most upright men in the corpora-|than he is at present, and has nothing to 
tim; and they were Whigs. And Mr. aspire to. On the whole, I am satisfied it 
Alderman Tin and Mr. Alderman Rice were is my duty to belong to this party, especially 
two of the most efficient members of the as I have no favour to ask, and no frowns 
Court of Aldermen; and yet they were Radi-|to fear. If I enter parliament, I should 
ls. He had also observed during the whole | take my seat behind Sir Robert, and give 
ofhis civic life, that however politics divided | my independent support to a church and state 
men at contested elections, and when the! cabinet.’ ” 

yuestion of ‘who’ should eat the loaves and; We also give a taste of Lord Swainton :— 
fishes was at issue, when once that point was| ‘** If it be true that ‘ it takes a wise man 
decided and the eating commenced, they were to make a fool,’ perhaps you may personate 
unanimous in their proceedings, and loved | that character, Sir Edward,’ said Lord Swain- 
euch other as brethren. So, to avoid all strife, | ton, with somewhat of assumed gravity. ¢ Your | 
and secure peace for himself as well as respect father also, sir, was a modest man. ‘ Great! 
and happiness for his family, he had com. | modesty is nearly always allied to great talents | 
menced public life with this resolution,—never | or great virtues,’ was a favourite maxim of | 
to oppose any man on account of his politics, | another Bath frequenter some five-and-twenty | 
wor any proposition when apparently good, years ago,— Major Shovell, an unpropitious 
in itself, because it was brought forward by|name, but, I suppose, the wisest man that 
ay political party, whether high-church or ever lived, i.e. in modern times. He wrote 
lnwechurech, church and state, or no church | some beautiful lines on the Bath waters, which 
ad no state at all.” This was the only | began,— 

feature in his father’s character that the young 
Sir Edward could not approve. ‘ To be any | 
thing in the upper classes,’ said Sir Edward 
to his sisters, ‘men must be something in| 
wlities. Our poor dear father never could | 
understand this ; and perhaps it was well that | 
he could not,—for, by his obliging manners | 
towards all parties, and his support of all! 
in their turns, he secured so large a business | 
aud made so ample a fortune. But my posi-| 
tim is far different. My fortune is made. | 
lly title I have not to seek. 


| 
] 
) 
* Scar’d at thy presence start the train of death, | 
And hide their whips and scorpions. ‘Thee confus'd 
Slow fever creeps from; thee the meagre fiend 
Consumption flies, and checks his rattling coughs.’ 


| 


Talking of coughs, though, poor Major Sho-| 


vell died of the most dreadful cough I have) 
ever heard in all my life. He would some- 
times cough two and three hours at a time 
without ceasing, till he became so black that it} 
was impossible to discover the smallest differ- | 
ence between his hat and his face. Quite} 

Commerce [| @readful! He died at the end of a cough of | 
lave done with for ever! I will never see "erly four hours’ Jength. I have never for.) 
the City, except it be to canvass the worthy | given myself for not attending his funeral, | 
liverymen for the honour of representing | ¢V€" though I was at the time he died a per-| 
them in parliament, and this I can never do! fect skeleton, not one ounce of flesh on all my | 
without an avowal of principles. For mv | bodys persons used to come and see me as a} 


| 


RR) 
the Duke of York! Yes, I was indeed well 
acquainted with him. He was a good man, — 
yes, he was a good man; as good a man as 
ever brake bread ; and he took his wine freely— 
freely.” * Did yon know Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles 
Stilton 2?’ ‘Did I know Mr. Pitt! Yes, I” 
did know Mr. Pitt. He was a good man, too. 
Yes, he was a good m&n, as good a man as 
ever brake bread ;_ and he took his wine freely — 
freely.” ‘Did you know Mr. Canning, Sir 
Charles?’ ¢ Did I know Mr. Canning! To 
be sure I knew Mr. Canning. He was a good 
man. Yes, he was a good man. Mr. Canning 
was as good a man as ever brake bread ; and 
he took his wine freely—freely.”, And thus I 
went on conversing with Sir Charles Stilton for 
jan hour or two in the Pump Room, walking 

up and down, as was his custom, with his 
{stick in his hand, but his hands behind him ; 
}and in answer to all my inquiries he said the 
|same thing of every one of whom he spake 
; well (and he resembled your father in one 
thing, Sir Edward, he spoke ill of no one), 
|‘ He was a good man, sir, as good a man as 
j ever brake bread ; and he took his wine freely— 
| freely.’ » Lord Swainton perceived with plea. 
| sure that they had arrived at Marlborough, 
and learned with no small satisfaction that the 
coach stopped half-an-hour to afford passen- 
gers the necessary time for taking refresh- 
ments. * Well, Sir Edward, what say you to 
a little soup, a deviled fowl, some chateau 
margaux ; and taking this pretty del/e into our 
party?’ The pretty belle declined the honour, 
‘as she could never eat or drink when travel- 
lings’ but Sir Edward was delighted at the pro- 
position, and ‘ thought his lordship an admirable 
caterer.’ ‘An additional half-crown to the coach- 
man, and another to the guard, will procure us 
an extra quarter of an hour for our dinner, and 
we can do some mischief with a knife and fork 
in that time, at any rate,’ said his lordship, 
The coachman and guard looked well pleased, 
the Jandlord recommended his claret, but ‘ toak 
the liberty of suggesting that a glass of ‘ par- 
ticular’ madeira, after the mulligatawney soup, 
would not be amiss ;’ and whilst the fowl was. 
deviling, he introduced some amusing patties. 
‘Now tor the bill,’ said his lordship to the 
waiter, as he emptied the last portion of clayet. 
into his glass, and cracked one walnut; and 
then turning to Sir Edward, he observed: ‘ We 
have dined well to-day, at any rate. What 
will be the reckoning?’ ‘Oh, two or three 
guineas,’ said Sir Edward, with real and un. 
affected indifference. ‘ No more?’ said his 
lordship; ‘then it will not be worth dividing : 
you will allow me to consider you my guest, 
Sir Edward 2?‘ That would be impossible, my 
lord,’ said Sir Edward, ‘If your lordship wilk 
confer on me the privilege of allowing me the 
honour of saying, that at least I once had the 





part, I care not two straws who are in power, ee spectacle ; ‘aed bones pierced through | advantage of having Lord Swainton as mine, I 
tie Whigs or the Tories, but I must be one |™Y skin in every direction, You might have | should be both charmed and grateful.” * Oh 
ortheother. To be a Radical, unless I were | 8°" my heart beat aud my lungs respire. no, no, no, Sir Edward; you must not ask 
we of the chiefs, like Sir William Coldsfoot, | But the Bath waters restored me : — jthat;—but come, ‘head or tail!’ that’s the 
vould exclude you, as well as myself, from ‘ Hygeia broods, with watchful wing, | best way; you shall ery, and—;’ his lordship 
very much of the best society, especially as our | Fe pene mere ities ed wep i broke off abruptly in the middle of his sen- 
Ss : Ys est 3 } And speeds from its sulphureous source | ptly 

wrigin will always be looked to, unless we are | ‘The steamy torrent’s secret course; | tence, with apparent confusion, but, thrusting 
jatronised by some of the old families of | a tema: Ben ony legate fire, |his hands into all his pockets, with seeming 
he country. But whether I side with the By Bladud’s magic taught to glow; | horror said, ‘Ill turn that fellow away. ‘That’s 
Tories or the Whigs I am perfectly indiffer- Bladud, high theme of Fancy’s Gothic lyre.” |the third time this has happened to me, Sir 
ait; for when Whigs are in office they are|I remember one of your late father’s excel-| Edward. My valet, a most confidential fel. 
tories, and when Tories are out of office they | lent, kind-hearted friends who was fond of! low, to whom I could intrust untold millions, 
are Whigs, To one or the other of these| Bath, Sir Charles Stilton, a great friend of the | who keeps my keys, cheque-books, governmeng, 
sections I must belong; and as we have some| Duke of York's, and indeed of every body who! securities, every thing, in fact, not in my- 
expectations from Mr. Mapleton and his cou-|knew him. ‘The last time I saw him was at | banker’s hands, has allowed me to come. to. 
‘us, who are both Tories to the backbone, |the Pump Room; I asked him, ‘ Were you} London, now the third time, without a stiver- 
Ithink it would be but wise and prudent on|not well acquainted with the Duke of York,|in my pocket. I can forgive this no longer; E 
ny part to avow Tory and church princi-|Sir Charles Stilton?’ ¢ Well acquainted with} must send him his discharge from this very 
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spot—this very house ;’ and then, raising his 


voice, he called back the waiter, and desired 
him to bring a sheet of paper and sealing-wax. 
Sir Edward implored his lordship not to dis- 
charge so invaluable a servant for even this 
third act of negligence, but to reflect how diffi- 
cult it was to procure one in whom confidence 
could be placed. ‘ Besides which,’ added Sir 
Edward, ‘I beg your lordship will feel that 
you have your purse-bearer with you.’ ‘Oh, 
you are too good, indeed. I cannot think of 
that; yet it will be provokingly awkward to 
arrive in London without even a sovereign in 
one’s pocket; and I dare say the fellow has 
never paid my place. I really would write, 
but my daughter at Bath is leaving to-day for 
Cheltenham, and the letter might not reach 
her.’ Sir Edward placed a handful of gold on 
the table, and Lord Swainton was good enough 
to borrow five sovereigns. ‘It is, indeed, an 


ill wind that blows no one any good,” said Sir | 


Edward ; ‘for I hope this inattention of your 


lordship’s servant may indnce your lordship to) 


make Clapham Hall your head-quarters whilst 
sojourning in the metropolis; though I regret 
to learn you are leaving Bath.’ ‘You are 
much too kind,’ said his lordship,—‘ much too 
kind! I shall be often at Bath, though I have 
broken up my establishment there.’ ‘* Now, 
gentlemen—now, my lord—if you please,’ said 
the guard, who had extended the refreshment 
from thirty minutes to nearly an hour. ‘Go, 
we must now, if you please.’ Sir Edward paid 
the bill, and the coach proceeded.” 

His lordship, among his facetie, thus de- 
scribes Mr. Coke (Lord Leicester) :— 

‘“**Surprising place that Bolkham is,’ said 
his lordship ; ‘few men so extraordinary as its 
venerable possessor. A father at eighty-five, 
and grandfather at 104. I was there once with 
Prince Esterhazy at sheep-shearing time. About 
a million sheep— perhaps two million— never 
saw so many sheep in all my life before, nor 
since. The whole country for miles round 
looked like one vast leg of mutton. Lord 
Bolkham said to Prince Esterhazy, ‘ Well, 
prince, what do you think of this? Have you 
ever seen so many sheep collected before ?’ 
* Never,’ replied the prince, ‘but I have seen 
as many shepherds.’ If Lord Bolkham had 
dared, he would have ordered the prince’s car- 
riage. Sad disappointment! ah! ah! ah! 
After all done and said though, the sheep 
were very fine —very fine indeed ! — Beggared 
description.’ ” 

Similar touches of individuals run throngh 
the volumes. At p. 96, we detect bees-wings 
in claret! and p. 311, four belles made out of 
three ladies. But our readers may pretty fairly 
guess the character of the whole from what we 
have said and quoted ; and we leave The Tory 
Baronet to the circulating libraries. 





Ashantee and the Gold Coast ; being a Sketch 
of the History, Social State, and Super- 
stitions of the Inhabiiants of those Countries ; 
with a Notice of the State and Prospects of 
Christianity among them. By Join Beecham. 
12mo. pp. 376. London, 1841. Mason. 

THE early Ashantee history, and events up to 

a late period, are chiefly compiled from Bos- 

man, Isert, Bowdich, Dupuis, and others, who 

have published on the subject; and Mr. 

Beecham has done this in a creditable manner, 

concluding from the general testimony, that 

the tribes which now occupy so large a portion 
of Western Africa (from 5° to 20° of north 

Jat., and about 15° on each side of the Green- 

wich meridian line) are part of the great negro 


Arabs. Even in different nations, —such as 
Ashantee, Fantee, Fellatah, Foulah, Apollonia, 
&c. &c.,— there seem to be races of acknow- 
ledged identity, who, under the title of Child- 
ren of the Tiger, Dog, or other emblem, claim 
to be brethren, independently of their distri- 
bution under separate rule. The settlements 
of English on the coast are next described,— 
their intercourse with the natives,—their wars 
with Ashantee,—and, finally, the peace esta- 
blished between them. <A view of some of the 
governments follows, from which we learn, 
that they vary in constitution from absolute 
despotism, through oligarchies and aristocra- 
cies, to partially democratic forms. But the 
|portion of the volume which will have most 
|public interest is that which relates to the 
| recent visit of the missionary Freeman to Coo- 
;massie, to his account of what he saw and 
|experienced, and to his hope of the successful 
progress of Christian labours in this dark and 
i barbarous region. Our notice shall, therefore, 
be confined to a few of the most curious or 
|important matters set forth on these points :— 

“ A careful investigation of the state of 
| African society (says our author) will serve to 
| Shew, that the foreign slave-trade is valued by 
|the native princes, not only on acconnt of its 
; pecuniary advantages, but also as an outlet for 
what they deem a redundant slave-popnilation. 
| In many cases the slave-trade is the immediate 
jcause of the internal wars by which Africa is 
| tavaged ; and the horrors of such wars as are 
promoted by the slave-dealer for the purpose of 
supplying the foreign market with human flesh 
and sinews, are affectingly illustrated in the 
autobiography of a captured negro from the 
neighbouring slave-coast, which will be in- 
serted in the Appendix. But were the slave- 
— to be immediately extinguished, peace 
would not, as a necessary consequence, be re- 
stored to Africa. There are other canses of 
war besides that inhuman traffic. On ex- 
amining the historic sketch which has been 
given of the wars of Ashantee (As-hanti), it 
will be seen that the obtaining of slaves was 
not their primary object: they were under- 
taken in resistance to aggression, to revenge 
some insult, or in maintenance of alleged rights. 
The suppression of the foreign slave-trade, 
however desirable, would not, therefore, of 
jitself, remove such causes of internal com- 
motions. Unless remedial measures be intro- 
duced into Africa herself, the endless disputes 
which take place among her savage or semi- 
barbarous tribes will still prove the occasion of 
frequent wars; and those wars will probably 
become more sanguinary in their results, should 
not the slave-trade enable the conquerors to 
avoid the apprehended danger of placing their 
prisoners among their own people. ‘Ten thou- 
sand of the prisoners taken in the Gaman or 
Buntuku war were put to death by the Ashan- 
tees in cold blood, in a way most revolting to 
humanity; and the motives which dictated 
this horrible massacre were thus explained to 
Dupuis by the king himself: —‘ When I 
fought Gaman, I did not make war for slaves, 
but because Dinkara (the king) sent me an 
arrogant message, and killed my people, and 
refused to pay me gold as his father did. 
Then my fetish made me strong, like my 
ancestors ; and I killed Dinkara, and took his 
gold, and brought more than twenty thousand 
slaves to Coomassie. Some of these people 
being bad men, I washed my stool in their 
blood for the fetish. But then some were 
good people, and these I sold or gave to my 
captains: many, moreover, died, because this 














family which has been driven thither by the 


| 


country does not grow too much corn, like Sa- 


rem; and whatcan Ido? Unless I kill or sel} 
them, they will grow strong, and kill my people, 
Under the influence of similar views, when }{,. 
Norris refused to purchase from the king 4; 
Dahomy the prisoners whom he had taken jy » 
recent war, and recommended that he sho); 
make them boilers of salt, as they came from , 
country which supplied them with that artic): 
or that he should employ them in some ot}, 
occupation which he might deem prefera}jp 
the king utterly refused to listen to any 
proposal. He said it would not be safe to 
people in his country who might utter sedi 
language, and set a bad example; for that} 
was a peculiar government, and those strar 
might prejudice his own people against it, 
infect them with sentiments incompatible 
its principles and requirements. For thow 
reasons, the king declared he should put the 
prisoners to death. Such was the conclusiny 
of another despot, who dreaded an increase »! 
the slave-population of his own countr | 
had not an opportunity to relieve himse! 
another way, of the captives whom he haj 
taken in war. And unless, during the proces 
by which the foreign slave-trade shall be extin. 
guished, suitable means be simultaneously sel 
to enlighten the public mind of Africa, ; 
construct society there upon a new principle, 
not only will wars continue ,to prevail, in: 
those wars will either prove’more bloody in the 
field, or will serve to add new horrors to the 
national superstitions, by furnishing a greater 
number of human sacrifices for the annual ew. 
toms and other festival occasions; for it isa 
settled principle of the popular superstition, as 
explained by the King of Ashantee, in vindie. 
tion of his inhuman butcheries, that ‘ the fetis' 
makes war for strong men every where, because 
then they can pay plenty of gold and prover 
sacrifice.’ Polygamy is another of the distin. 
guishing features of society in Africa. 1! 
kings and principal persons have usually : 
number of wives. It is stated that the law 
allows the king of Ashantee (As-hiinti) to pos 
sess three thousand three hundred and thirty 
three; but in what consists the charm of 
mystic number, which is carefully kept up, does 
not appear. The king has seldom a greater 
number than six with him in the palace at tle 
same time; the rest live at the country rev- 
dence of the king, and in the capital, whore 
two streets are devoted to their use. No per- 
sons are permitted to approach them but their 
own female relatives, or the king’s messenger; 
and these only communicate with them at the 
entrances, which are closed at each end with 
bamboo doors, where a guard is plaved. When 
they go abroad, which is not often the cwe, 
they are attended by a great number of little 
boys with whips of elephants’ hide, with wich 
they lash severely all who do not immediately 
turn aside into another path, or throw them- 
selves into the bush with their hands before 
their eyes. Sometimes the offenders are 4s) 
visited with a fine. It is stated that their ap- 
pearance in the more public parts of the city 
occasions great confusion. Caboceers and ca)’ 
tains; as well as slaves and children, are set! 
tumbling one over another, to avoid their ap- 
proach. When the King of Ashantee signed 
Bowdich’s treaty, three hundred of his wives 
however, were present as witnesses of the tralis- 
action ; and at a public entertainment given hy 
the King of Dahomy, Mr. Norris saw sevél 
hundred and thirty of the wives of that mo- 
narch, who marched in file, bearing liquors and 
provisions upon their heads; and these wel 
followed by many hundreds more, classed '™ 
troops of seventy each, who walked in great 
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the nature and object of the training to which 
she subjects them,,it is certain that it is not 
intended to make the wife the rational com- 
panion and confidential friend of her husband ; 
for ifan Ashantee wife is detected in listen. 
ing to a private conversation of her hus- 
band, her curiosity is sure to cost her an 
ear; and if she betrays a secret with which 
she has by any means become acquainted, 
her incensed husband punishes her by cutting 
off her upper lip. The sight of women who 
From wives our natural transition is to|have suffered such inflictions is as common at 
dhildren, and we are told :— this day in Coomassie as it was in the time of 
“The domestic arrangements, in places|Bowdich. With regard to the employment of 
here polygamy prevails, are formed on a|the female sex, it may be remarked, that the 
jiferent principle from that which regulates | weightiest duties generally devolve upon the 
English domicile. In Ashantee (As-hinti), | Wife, who is to be found ‘ grinding at the mill,’ 
Fantee (Fanti), and the neighbouring coun- | transacting business in the market, or culti- 
tries, the husband lives separate from his|vating the plantation. The females of the 
wives, who dwell in houses or sheds built con-| higher classes in Ashantee (As-hinti) may be 
tious to each other, in the form of a square ; |exempt from such drudgery; but the condition 
uid in some cases they continue with their of Fantee (F inti) wives, in general, is similar 
yothers. They cook and carry food to their|to that in which Clapperton found the wives 
jusband, but are not allowed to partake of a!of the King of Yarriba. In countries where 
neal in his presence. Sometimes his children | polygamy prevails, it might be presumed that 
et with him, but more frequently he eats | either there is a great disparity between the 
ane. On one occasion, when Mr. Hutchin. | sexes, or that all do not marry. According to 
wn paid a visit to the croom of Apéko, one; Bosman, the number of women among the 
of the greatest men in Ashantee, he had the |natives on the coast, in his day, was much 
opportunity of witnessing a domestic scene.’ greater than that of the men; but it is sup- 
Aout the middle of the day, a large pot of! posed that the proportion of women to men in 
yams, and another of boiled fish, were placed | Ashantee is not two to one ; and it is the fact, 
in a side room, whither Apdéko repaired and that the majority of the males live without 
dined! after which he divided the remaining wives. Sometimes a caboceer will give his 
yams and fish:into a given number of portions, daughter to a confidential slave; but celibacy 
when the door opened, and about twenty of is the condition of far the greater proportion 
lissons and daughters received their respect- of the slave population, which principally con- 
ive shares in calabashes with which they came stitutes the military force of Ashantee. From 
ished. In the after part of the day, four this unequal state of things, the grossest irre- 
his wives arrived from Coomassie, a distance gularities naturally follow. In despite of the 
of about three miles, with some prepared penalties with which incontinence is visited, 
id; but as he was disposed to sleep, he sent the violation of the marriage-contract is noto- 
tem word that they were not to enter the riously common ; and prostitution is openly 
vom, but leave the meat and go back again countenanced. In some instances, females are 
wtown, The children are left chiefly to the provided for by the state, and are set apart 
care of their mothers, and grow up without to their office by public formalities and re- 
correction, until at length, when the perverse- 'ligious ceremonies. As many as two hun- 
uess of a boy can no longer be endured, the dred and fifty females of this description 
Ashantee father punishes him by cutting off have been seen together on state-occasions 
an ear. Some of the Ashantees, however,'at the court of Dahomy. But scarcely any 
appeared to admit the force of Mr. Freeman’s single circumstance tends to shew so clearly 
arguments in favour of early and moderate | the demoralisation of negro society, as the fact 
wirection. Unfaithfulness on the part of the that wealthy females on their death-bed regard 
wile is treated with severity. Death is some-'it as one of the most meritorious acts which 
times the penalty which both the guilty par-' they can perform, to bequeath to the public a 
ties have to pay; but more frequently the few female slaves. What must be the moral 
injured husband is satisfied with a fine from condition of a people where the state leads its 
the parents of his offending wife, and another | authority to legalise crime, and the sanctions of 
from her paramour. Sometimes he cuts off religion are employed to invest vice with the 
her nose, if her family are too powerful to attributes of virtue!” 
le provoked with safety by putting her to| These arestrange traits of human institutions 
ceath, It is not uncommon, however, that and manners; and the notions of religion are 
the wives and daughters of even men in power |equally strange :— 
ae employed by their husbands and fathers| ‘‘ It is a remarkable fact that the notion of a 
w allure the other sex into crime, in order Supreme Being lies at the very foundation of 
to involve their victims in a palaver, which \the religions system which it is proposed to 
has ended in their being sold into slavery, He is called Yankumpon,* from 


“ate. In Yarriba, even a caboceer has been 
known to possess two thousand wives; while 
the king of that country told Clapperton that 
je did not know how many wives and children 
hehad; but he was sure that his wives alone, 
jand to hand, would reach from Katunga, the 
capital, to Jannah, a distance, as appears from 
the maps, of considerably more than one hun- 
jred miles! On one occasion, he actually 
visited the traveller in company with five hun- 


‘ a ee 
dred wives. 





i describe, 
when they have not been rich enough to pay | yanku, ‘friend,’ and pon, ‘great,’ or rather 
the required fine. In Ashantee (As-hdnti) ,‘ very great ;’ for the word is used in a super- 
‘peculiar provision is made with reference to | lative sense. The meaning of the appellation 
the female sex. One of the king’s sisters thus appears to be ‘very great,’ or ‘ greatest 
s constituted the governess of the empire, or \friend? To this name the Fantees sometimes 
queen over the females. When this person-| prefix Nanah, that is ‘ grandfather,’ or ‘ father 
age, On a certain occasion, honoured Dupuis |of us all.’ Another name used by the Fantees 
witha call, she was accompanied by about one | recognises this Supreme Deity as the creator 
hundred and fifty women and girls, many of |of man. It is Yehmi, compounded of yeh, ‘ to 
whom were described as the wives and daugh-| make,’ and emi, ‘me ;’ and the idea intended 
ters of men of high rank. All the females|to be conveyed by it is,‘ He made me.’ The 
inthe empire are said to be placed under her|~.s.,. ..- a, che dialec SeeRy 

direction and control; but whatever may be 


k > a His name in the dialect of Accra is Numbow 
sent." 








Ashantees, moreover, ascribe to him everlasting 
existence, by giving him a title, written by 
Prince William Quantamissah, Titiquarfrar- 
muah, which literally signifies ‘ He endures for 
ever.’ How the polytheism of the natives is 
engrafted upon this doctrine of a Supreme Be- 
ing, will best appear from the tradition re- 
specting the creation, which has prevailed 
among them, with some variations, from the 
earliest period of their history. It is believed 
that, in the beginning of the world, God, 
having created three white and three black 
men, with an equal number of women of each 
colour, resolved, in order that they might be 
left without complaint, to allow them to fix 
their own destiny, by giving them the choice 
of good and evil. A large box or calabash 
was, in consequence, placed upon the ground, 
together with a sealed paper or letter. The 
black men had the first choice, who took the 
calabash, expecting that it contained all that 
was desirable ; but, upon opening it, they 
found only a piece of gold, some iron, and 
several other metals, of which they did not 
know the use. The white men opened the 
paper or letter, and it told them every thing. 
All this is supposed to have happened in 
Africa, in which country, it is believed, God 
left the blacks, with the choice which their 
avarice had prompted them to make, under 
the care of inferior or subordinate deities ; but 
conducted the whites to the water-side, where 
he communicated with them every night, and 
taught them to build a small vessel, which car- 
ried them to another country, from whence, 
after a long period, they returned with various 
kinds of merchandise to barter with the blacks, 
whose perverse choice of gold, in preference to 
the knowledge of letters, had doomed them to 
inferiority. Is this notion of the judicial 
degradation of the blacks traceable to the 
curse pronounced upon Ham? And is this 
again confounded with the result of man’s 
probation in Paradise? These are interest- 
ing questions ; but, however they may be 
decided, it is certain that in this tradition is 
to be found the source of those superstitions 
which enthral millions of the negro race. 
The appellation which has been given by 
Europeans to the divinities of the blacks is 
Fetish, or Fetische, from the Portuguese word 
for witchcraft; but the native name, used by 
the Ashantees and Fantees, is Bosum, or Su- 
man, implying sacredness; and the Ashantees 
employ the word Tino also in the same sense. 
Juju, it appears, is the corresponding term in 
the languages spoken in the Delta of the Niger. 
These deities are identified with many of the 
most striking objects of nature. They axe 
supposed to inhabit rivers. ‘The river ‘T'ando 
is a favourite fetish among the Ashantees. So 
is the Adirai. Thus, one of the Ashantee 
warriors, while extolling the power of the king, 
and shewing how difficult it was for his ene- 
mies to escape his vengeance, exclaimed, ‘ If 
they run to Adirai river, it is the king’s fetish, 
and will kill them. They cannot pass Tando 
river.” The Prah is another of their divinities, 
and is denominated Bosumprah, or the sacred 
river. This river issues from a large gaping 
rock about half-way up the side of a mountain, 
near a little croom, called Samtasu. ‘There the 
special presence of the god is supposed to abide; 
and sacrifices are consequently offered. On 
the northern bank of the river, at the place 
where it is crossed on the path leading to Cape 
Coast Castle, there is a fetish-house or temple, 
where the Ashantee travellers make oblations 
to the deity of the river before they venture to 
plunge into the stream. The Sakim, a smalt 
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river about four miles westward from Accra 
(Akréh), is regarded, by the inhabitants of 
that place, as a great fetish. Its name is ever 
upon their lips, and to it the praise is ascribed 
when benefits are obtained or evil averted. 
So greatly is this fetish esteemed at Accra, 
that it would be dangerous to speak disrespect- 
fully of it in the hearing of the inhabitants. 
Lakes, as well as rivers, have a share of the 
public veneration, Thus the Lake Echui is 
worshipped as the guardian deity of the capital 
of Ashantee (As-hanti). At Cape-Coast Town, 
two ponds, called Papratah and Buaktn, enjoy 
the honour of deification. The former is es- 
pecially esteemed, because it has not failed to 
supply the inhabitants with water when be- 
sieged by their enemies. Remarkable moun- 
tains and rocks are also regarded with religious 
veneration. The cliff on which Cape-Coast 
Castle stands is the supposed residence of a 
great fetish called Tahbil ; and, when the sea 
breaks loudly against it, the natives say, * The 
god is firing!’ Some kinds of trees are also 
esteemed as fetishes, and are always left un- 
touched when the ground on which they stand 
is cleared for cultivation. The animal cre- 
ation, moreover, furnishes other objects of 
superstitious veneration. Some animals (as 
leopards, panthers, and wolves) and dangerous 
reptiles (as serpents) are believed to be the 
messengers of the gods; and others are wor- 
shipped as the living incarnations of certain 
deities. At Dix Cove the crocodile has ob- 
tained divine honours. It is kept in a large 
pond near the fort; and any person, going 
ashore at that place, may obtain a sight of it at 
the expense of a white fowl and a bottle of 
ardent spirits. The fetishman takes the fowl 
and the liquor, and, proceeding to the pond, 
makes a peculiar noise with his mouth, on 
which the crocodile comes forth, and receives 
the fowl as his share of the present. When 
Mr. William De Graft resided at Dix Cove, 
he frequently witnessed the fetishman calling 
the crocodile out of the pond, to gratify the 
cnriosity of Europeans. On leaving the water, 
the animal would run to the fetishman, who, 
as it approached within two or three feet, 
would throw the wild fowl into its mouth, 
and then pour ont a little of the rum 
upon the ground. And he has frequently ob- 
served, that when there was any delay on the 
part of the fetishman in presenting the fowl), 
the crocodile would immediately make towards 
ally person or persons present who were dressed 
in white, and pursue them until the fowl was 
thrown in his way. Some years ago, Mr. 
Hutchinson aud Captain Leavens were exposed 
to considerable risk ; for the fowl having escaped 
out of the hand of the fetishman into the bush, 
the crocodile pressed them so closely, that had 
not a dog crossed the path, of which the animal 
made a repast, one of them would, most proba- 
bly, have fallen a victim to its rapacity. The 
voracious creature frequently carries off sheep 
and dogs from the neighbourhood of the pond, 
and will also attack children. On his first 
going to Dix Cove, William de Graft was cau- 
tioned by a native merchant to beware of ap- 
proaching the crocodile, which had recently 
seized his daughter, and would undoubtedly 
have devoured her, had not the means of rescue 
been at hand. The crocodile which formerly 
received divine honours at Dix Cove was much 
larger than the present one; but he grew so 
tame, that he was accustomed to leave the 
water of his own accord, and proceed to the 
houses of the fetishman and the king to receive 
his offering of a white fowl. In Fantee (Fan- 
ti), there is a place called Embrotan, whose in- 


us. We confess to a decided distaste fo, 
those numerous prolonged stories which now 
so much occupy, and, as we think, so entirely 
spoil, the magazines. One able narrative {, 
well enough, but a series of serieses, is dis. 
tracting and unintelligible. The astonishing 
G. A. Basslé himself, with all his mnemonics, 
could hardly remember so many stories carrie 
on from month to month, and sure we are 
that the generality of readers have a strong 
dislike to this novel-spinning process which 
is so utterly at variance with the name and 
principle of magazine-writing. But this js 
digressing from Captain Marryat, ‘¢ The Era,” 
and The Poacher. Like all the author's 
works The Poacher displays much. talent, 
and talent directed to a beneficial end. Ax 
with Hogarth’s *‘ Idle Apprentice,” he shews 


habitants might be imagined to have descended 
from the ancient worshippers of Baalzebub ; for 
they carefully preserve a number of flies in a 
smali temple, and honour them as fetishes. 
To the various deities, furnished by the ani- 
mate and inanimate creation, artificial repre- 
sentations are added. Some of the images, to 
which religious offerings are presented, are 
made of wood, rudely carved, so as to resemble 
the human form, birds, and certain beasts, and 
covered with red ochre and eggs. Others are 
made of various materials and of arbitrary 
forms. This vast assemblage of objects of wor- 
ship is capable of a regular classification. Some 
may be regarded as the tutelar deities of the 
nation at large. Such is the great fetish at 
Abrah, in the Braffo country, which from time 
immemorial has been venerated in this character. 
Others have under their care particular towns. | the natural progress of vice, from slight aber. 
The inhabitants of Cape-Coast Town congratu-'rations to fearful crime; and holds out a 
late themselves that they enjoy the protection | warning which we trust will not be lost upon 
of seventy-seven fetishes. Every town has one | those for whose good these pages are chiefly 
fetish-house, or temple, often more, built of penned, nor upon those in higher station 
mud or swish, in a square or oblong form, and! who may take many a suggestion from them 
thatched over; or constructed of sticks or poles; advantageous to society and to themselves, 
placed in the ground in a circular form, and} The story, besides, is interesting ; the changes 
then tied together at the top and thatched. In| of scene many and diversified, the characters 
these temples several images are generally | skilfully drawn, and the adventures as various 
placed. Like the ancient Canaanites, the people} as the life of one engaged in continual strug. 
always plant a grove, where they build a place} gles. In turn they are amusing and tragical; 
of idol-worship ; under the shade of which, and, altogether, we think The Poacher ought 
grove their superstitious rites are celebrated. ' to have a license to sport and kill throughout 
Every fetishman or priest, moreover, has his the country. 
private fetishes in his own house. William, = —— ee 
de Graft describes one of those private collec- | MISCELLANEOUS. 
tions which he had the opportunity of examin- The True Principles of Pointed or Christian 
ing, as consisting of images of men, one of a| Architecture; set Forth in Two Lectures 
bird, stones encircled with strings, large lumps, delivered at St. Marie's, Oscott. By Welby 
of cinders from an iron furnace, calabashes, and Pugin, Architect, &c. 4to. pp. 67. Lon 
bundles of sticks tied together with strings. | don, 1841. Weale. 
All these were stained with red ochre, and Wx know no one better able to expound 
rubbed over with eggs. They were placed on’ the principles of English architecture than 
a square platform, and shrouded by a curtain) Mr, Pugin, and he has acquitted himself in 
from the vulgar gaze. Then there are the do-|, manner most perfectly satisfactory in this 
mestic fetishes ; for, like the Romans, the na-'yolume. But, besides the text, clear, explicit. 
tives have their penates, or household gods. and the result of thorough study and examina- 
These are, in some cases, small images, in tion, it is adorned in a very superior style. 
others a stone, about a foot square, with a) We know not whether most to admire the 
bamboo string tied round it, or a calabash con- selection, number, accuracy, or beauty of the 
taining a string of beads ; and, whatever may engravings. The work does the author honour 
be the form or the materials, red ochre and jn every way. 
eggs are invariably the covering. ‘These house-| Specimens of the British Poets, §c. By T. 
hold fetishes are sometimes placed on the out- | Campbell. A New Edition. By Peter Cun. 
side of a house, by the door, but most fre- | ningham. 8vo. pp. 716. Double cols. Lon- 
quently in a corner of the room within, covered ! don, 1841. Murray. 
by a curtain.” | Mr. Cunnrncuam has gone with consider. 
But we have quoted enough to afford a’ able diligence over this very wide field, and 
sufficient idea of this publication; and have corrected many inaccuracies in the original 
only to add, that though the missionaries have work, upon which the lapse of two-and-twventy 
as yet accomplished little to supersede these years has thrown new light. Such a mass of 
enormous absurdities, Mr. Freeman considers biography and criticism requires constant re- 
that a promising opening has been made in | vision, and we are glad to see a young poet s0 
Ashantee, whither a new mission is projected, | wel] employed on the congenial task. ‘The 
and that the Gospel has a fair chance of being! new notes often do him great credit.* 
listened to by the natives. A map and vocabu- | - 
lary of the language are useful appendages to 
the work. 








_* The editor (the son of a popular poet, Allan Cun- 
| ningham) is himself a votary of the Muses. We have 
i | before us a small volume of his ‘¢ privately — 
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— > — | which displays much true feeling and talent. 
Joseph Rushbrook ; or, the Poacher. By the 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1841. Longman and Co. 
Tus tale having been printed in ‘‘ The Era,” 
Sunday newspaper, agreeably to a new course 
in literature, which, descending from the ‘‘ con- 
tinuations” in monthly periodicals, has sought 


weekly publications, we are not called upon 
to offer any quotations from it in support 
of the favourable opinion with which its more 








sconnected perusal in volumes has impressed 


to develope itself in quicker succession through | 


twenty-five of the brief compositions with which it }s 
' filled, we select the following as a fair specimen :— 
| «© The Character of a Country Girl's Life. 
i Avountry girl! what happiness, 

Tripping at dew-fall o’er the green, 
Rich in herself, not in her dress, 

Of quiet look and simple mien! 
That sings, while working at the wheel, 

Soft strains untutor'd and untaught, 

so the listener learns to feel 


Sung 
The verses and the voice unsought. 
And in the merry month of May, 
No bird that flits from tree to tree, 
And warbles in its own sweet way, 
Can happier or blither be. 
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Proceedings of the London Electrical Society. 
Session 1841-2, Edited by the Secretary. 
London, Ist July, 1841. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

Tuis is the first number of a new series, 
to be published quarterly, of the papers and 
communications read at the Electrical Society. 
Besides several interesting experimental, the- 
oretical, and general observations, it contains 
a register of the electric state of the atmo- 
sphere, in relation to its meteorological phe- 
nomena, for the month of May 1841, from 
observations made by means of an_ insular 
apparatus extending horizontally over the town 
of Sandwich. Similar records are to be regu- 
larly furnished for the future publications, of 
which Mr. Weekes’ register will not form the 
least valuable feature. 

Debrett’s Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Revised and Corrected by G. W. Collen, Esq. 
dvo. pp. 857. London, 1841. Pickering and 
all Booksellers. 

A THREE-QUARTER length of the Queen 

adorns this much improved edition of Debrett. 

The ages of the ladies are given, and a list 

of dowager peeresses. The arms are on the 

page with the names, which is a great con- 

veniency. 
The Mirror. Vol XXXVII. 
1841. Cunningham. 

As heretofore an excellent, popular, half-yearly 

collection of the weekly issues of onr evergreen 

contemporary. 


London, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 

By an Old Messmate. 

[The subject of these characteristic reminiscences has been 
so long in his African grave that we feel only a softened 
regret in giving them the place they deserve in a lite- 
rary journal; though at an earlier period the contrast 
between them and Clapperton’s melancholy fate would 
have excited stronger emotions.—Ka.] 


Iy the autumn of 1816 I was appointed to the 
lake Erin flotilla, and, in October, joined it 
at the Grand River Nava) Station. Clapperton 
then commanded, as lieutenant, an armed 
schooner captured from the Americans, called 
the Confiance, daily expected from Lake Hu- 
ron. The second place visited by him on his 
arrival was the officer’s quarters—a rough log- 
house, through which the wind blew and the 
snow drifted, leaving many a fantastic wreath 


me from head to foot, ending with a humorous 
laugh, and a ‘* Why, you are as ugly as I am.” 
He was a very great smoker; his favourite 
pipe being a tomahawk, with the head shaped 
into a bowl, and the handle with a hole drilled 
its whole length to smoke through ;—a favourite 
implement with the Indians, as in knocking 
out the ashes of their pipes, they can have at 
the same time the satisfaction of knocking in 
the skulls of their enemies. Although pos- 
sessed of the most dauntless courage, he was 
not without some singular nervous failings, the 
most prominent of which was a snake, even 
when dead putting him into a perfect tremour ; 
and of this advantage was once taken, on a 
young one being killed, to turn out his tobacco, 
and coil it away in the box, with head erect, as 
if about to spring. We all congregated behind 
a sand-bank at the time he went on board, to 





would sit squatted in the cabin corner smoking 
her pipefrom daylight to dark without ever mut- 
tering a syllable, giving her assent to questions, 
by a nod of the head, and her dissent by a 
shake of it. He was utterly indifferent about 
money or money’s worth ; hence, his linen 
seldom exceeded a dozen pieces, and his apparel 
a couple of suits, giving away right and ‘left | 
when they exceeded this, as he said they became 
then incumbrances. His disposition was most 
generous, yet as his wants were few, and his 
nature honourable, he never went beyond the 
bounds of his income. Many of his ** givings 
away”? were, however, more owing to his 
getting tired of the articles than of any regard 
for the person to whom he gave them, a total 
stranger having about as good a chance as an 
old acquaintance. Some of us were in the habit 
of going to his cabin and asking him for such 


enjoy the scene, knowing that the pipe and box | things as were lying about—the answer being 
would be the first things in hand on reaching | always ‘* yes ;” and by and by we would res 
the cabin ; and soon yell after yell was heard, | turn them privately, without any seeming con- 
and next he was seen hatless, winding his long | sciousness on his part that he had ever made a 
length up the ladder, and anon jumping middle | present of them. One day another messmate 
deep in the river, and bounding up the bank, | took his shoehorn off the shelf, and asked it as 
when he was brought to his recollection by aja gift, to which the usual ‘* yes” was given, 
laughing shout from our party, in which he| when I observed with a grave face, *¢ Why, 
heartily joined, as he was very partial to playing | you gave me that yesterday;” to which he 
practical jokes, and none more enjoyed a return. | yawningly replied, ‘* Why did you not take it 
He was so immoderately fond of tea as to be | away, then?” A library and camp-canteen, 
obliged to count the cups that he might not ex- | that he purchased together, eventually became | 
ceed too far, but, when led into animated con- | sources of annoyance to him, the former was 
versation, the reckoning was often lost. ‘The | soon got rid of, but the plates and dishes in the 
first intimation given to him at the hospi-| latter, suiting his own table in the Confiance, § 
table mansion of Mr. M‘Intosh (Amhurstberg) | it was allowed to remain on board on sufferance 
of his having exceeded bounds, being a whis- | until the paying off the vessel, when after many 
per from Mrs. M. to the servant, “ Put on| unavailing efforts to induce various of us to 
another kettle of water.’ A lady, to test | accept of it, he was at last in despair obliged to 
the quantity he would quaff, kept him in|make it over to his marine servant, John 
| constant conversation, at the same time pour-/ Fisher. John, however, being a wet cus-j 
jing out another cup the instant he had| tomer, had leave on arrival at Fort Erin to 
| finished the former, but an observed exchange | visit the American side, and getting drunk,# 
jof glances among some of the party when) remained behind. Clapperton was much con- 
| finishing his thirteenth made him surmise the | cerned at this, lest he should be proclaimed a 
jlength he had gone, otherwise thirteen more | deserter, but could not resist giving true vent 
might have been disposed of. He had, indeed, | to his feelings also in another way, by a ‘* Conf 
!a total absence of mind as to every thing| found him! I hope he has taken the canteen§ 
| else when engaged in agreeable chat, a humor-| along with him ;” when, to his infinite annoy- 
ous messmate on his right on such an occasion | ance, it was pointed out in the baggage-wagon, 
~ tea, removing his slice of bread and butter! and although he tried money, he could get noj 
;88 soon as he had nibbled a piece from the|one to take it until arriving at Kingston. 





on our beds in the morning. His great naiveté | corner, presenting the plate of slices afresh; When walking alone he was generally humming 
of character and eccentricity had made his| when he looked round, out of which he again | some verse of a song, but I never heard anyj] 


name well known throughout the Lakes, and | 


his approach was annonuced by some one run- 
uing laughing into the mess-room, with a 
“Here comes the Baron !”—-a name by which | 
he was always familiarly addressed and spoken | 
of. First 1 heard a heavy step in the passage, | 
then the humming of some snatch of a song, | 
and next stalked in a tall, gaunt, bony figure, 
dressed in blue jacket and trousers, and high, 
hairy racoon skin cap, with a tomahawk pipe 
in his mouth, ont of which he kept at intervals 
whiffing, as introdiiced, one by one, to the new- 
comers. Seeing ‘that I eyed him more than 
the others, he conimenced a smiling scrutiny of 
Her idle thor ights no wants create, 
Her rank she suits unto her mind; 
Poor, but content in her estate, 
She all things she can wish can find. 
Her heart made up of innocence, 
Of quiet thoughts and calm desires, 
She looks to as her best defence, 
And feels not that she more requires. 
In this she puts her strength and trust, 
Happy in health her bread to earn; 
Remembers she’s but living dust, 
And that to dust itself she’ll turn ;— 
Springs with the lark from out her bed, 
With Chanticleer retires to rest : 
Hers is the purest life that’s led, 





And her yeward will be the best.” 


helped himself, seemingly quite unconscious that 


he had done so before. When the pile reached ! 


to about a dozen, it was returned, unobserved, 
to his plate, and on turning round towards 
the latter, and eyeing for a moment the 
hugeness of the pile, with all the nibbled 
corners corresponding, he forthwith jumped 
up from his chair and bolted out of the room, 
to have freer vent for his laugh in the open 
air. ‘* Were you ever in love, Clapperton ?” 
said one of his jocular messmates, ‘ Yes, 
once,’ was the laughing reply: “she was a 
pretty blue-eyed Norwegian girl, whom I first 
saw on her way to church in a boat. Neither 
of us could understand a word the other said, 
but we often sat for hours conversing with 
our eyes; it was not her beauty, which was 
considerable, that won at once my heart, 
but because she pulled such a good bow 
oar.” He was very partial to the Indians, 
among whom he oiten spoke of terminating 
his days, and few were better acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the ad- 
joining tribes, who, seeing the interest he 
took in them, sent a formal deputation of 
chiefs to offer him a wife ; and a perfect pattern 
of wives, Joch (as he named her) was, as she 





other than 

«Oh woman's mind ’s like winter winds, 

They shift and turn and a’ that.” : 
On the Ist of April we all resolved to dine with® 
him in the spirit of that day; and hence in- 
vitations were written in his name, and in 
imitation of his hand, to the various indivi-f 
duals who entered into the joke, keeping all! 
secret from him until the day arrived, when? 
one after the other stepped gravely on board in 
full dress, and found him quietly smoking his 
after-dinner cigar. Each in his turn sat down 
without making a remark, much to his asto-§ 
nishment ; but when the number amounted to 
four, “ What!” exclaimed he, “ are you all 
going to dine with the captain?” ‘* Dinef 
with the captain!’ retorted we, throwing? 
down our notes upon the table, “ why, we' 
have come to dine with you.” On reading} 
them he laughed heartily, said it was a capital 
joke that had been played upon us, but i 
should be no April-fool dinner as far as he wa 
concerned, and forthwith ordered John to cookf 
a large dish of beefsteaks, and turn out all the} 
cold contents of the pantry; and soon we ha 
a substantial ‘* backwood meal ” before us, with 
lots of rum-punch to drink bumpers to thej 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


closely on the fit coming on, as when at its|Acland will be present; and, probably, the 
‘marksman, either with ball or small shot,} height he would endeavour to stab me with the| others of whom we have not heard. 

ibut did not seem to enjoy much this kind of! first weapon that came to his hand. All I did! The meeting, we believe, will be a brilliant 
‘sport, apparently from the trouble in finding | was to keep my eyes firmly fixed on his, when one, after the political turmoil of the day is 
‘out the game; as, on the pigeon flight from by degrees his uplifted arm would drop, and over. 
the west in the month of May, he was a con- | finally bursting into tears, he bounded from me! The Eleventh Meeting, under the direction 
‘stant attendant with his Indian musket, gene- like a deer.” The coup de soleil had, however, | of the officers elected at Glasgow, viz. :— 
rally killing dead. Going out one day accom-/| made a too fatal inroad, as he eventually died) President.—The Rev. Professor Whewell, F.R.S, &¢, 
panied by a midshipman, the latter kept ex. in the bosom of his family, speaking frequently Po yeep ogg te < ag 4 Tene, th 
j rte ° ve al . 2 Pag OF ° > obey 8 as Vke 
claiming, “ I will carry all you shoot.” Will of Clapperton during his illness, and exclaiming Acland, Bart. M.P., Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.), — 

2?” vociferated the other, on coming a reast | not long before he expired, *‘ I wish poor Hugh Genera? Secretaries.—Roderick Impe 


you ? : y Murchison, I’. R.S., 
|a herd of pigs, and putting a ball through the was here!’ On Clapperton’s arrival in Edin- | Liewtenant-Colonel Sabine, V-P.R.S.— Assistant Genera 





jhealth of our host. He was an excellent 


-P. 
i f : | Secretary.—John Phillips, F.R.S. al Treasury 
lfattest, obliged the other to shoulder it home| burgh, Lady ——, the mother of his young! John Taylor, F.R.S.—Sveretary to the Council.—Jamnes 
i agreeable to offer.” Nothing amused him friend, immediately made his acquaintance, and Yates, M.A. F.R.S.—Local Secretaries.—William Snow 
H S ne Resta andiie 1} | re a in sesct tl t marked at } Harris, F,R.S., Colonel Hamilton Smith, F.L.S., Robert 
more than female scolding ; and hence an Ne continued to receive the most marked ate} Were Fox, F.RS., Richard Taylor, junior, F.G.S.— Local 
jold hatchet found down in the vicinity with a tention from her Ladyship and family during) Treeswrer.—Henry Woollcombe, F'.G.S.; 
| tongue, according to American phrase, so shrill, | the whole period of his sojourn. A lock of his js summoned to be held at Plymouth, and to 
that it would “unbark a gum-tree at a three friend’s hair was given as a memento, and a'commence on Thursday, the 29th of July, 
Pmiles’ distance,” was his great object of request made to write his recollections of him,! and close on Wednesday the 4th of August ; 
battraction; soon bringing her engine into which, being at the time disinclined to pen- and the President elect will take the chair on 
jactive play by firing pease at the housetop,'manship, he requested me to do, supplying all the evening of the former day. The following 
fdodging like a sharpshooter from stump to the requisite matter. Shortly after this, a are the Sections to which communications are 
[stump when the old scold shewed her hook- handsome gold watch was sent him by the! invited previous to the 19th :— 
nose round the corner, and anon discharging family; but this was touching a very tender) A.—Mathematics and Physics. 
Fanother pea volley upon the roof-shingles to point with Clapperton, and he consequently re-) B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

- 7 ae “ . d it witl laini ] p28, C.—Geology and Physical Geography. 

} draw forth a suitable return from her. He had; turned it with a note explaining the reasons, D.—Zoology and Botany.” 
ithe scar of a severe wound in the head, but as| He asked me to indite this also, but having de-| i 


zs E.—Medical Science, 
the kept a dead silence about all his services I layed it, a pedantic divinity student did the} F.—Statistics. 


should never have known how he received it, | needful; and on calling the following day, a copy | G—Tiesiement Selence, fala 
had I not accidentally seen him undressed, when | of it was shewn me, couched in the same high-| A room has been provided for the exhibition 
a series of frightful scars, extending right across | flown language as the love-letter written by the Of philosophical apparatus, models, machinery, 
his back frum the shoulders downwards, in-| country schoolmaster for honest Tom Pipes, to; Specimens of natural and artificial products, 
‘duced me to question him, and was informed replace the one he had destroyed by putting it,|&¢-; and it is specially requested that those 
that a vessel he was in having been boarded by for greater security, between the sole of his shoe who desire to take advantage of this arrange. 
a privateer, he was felled senseless with his face and his foot. ‘* You never sent such a note as|™ent will be careful to send with the objects 
to the deck by a sabre blow on the head, and that!” said I. “ Yes, I did,’ responded he,| Which they exhibit an exact description of 
afterwards hacked across the back in the man. with unmoved countenance. ‘ Why, then,” I their nature and use. Information for mem- 
ner I had seen. Having resolved to entertain | replied, ‘it will afford them all infinite amuse- | bers, on their arrival, will be given, as usual, 
our Canadian friends with a series of balls and ment ; and besides, shew that both the letters! @t the Reception Room, which 1s in the Royal 
plays during the winter, Clapperton undertook | could not have been written by you.” ‘* That} Hotel, where there will be an attendance ot 
to paint the drop-scene, which represented a point is easily settled,” observed he, with great! POper persons for the purpose during the 
forest, and so good was the illusion, that no- | composure, ‘tas I mean to tell her Ladyship | Period of the meeting and the preceding week. 
thing could exceed the astonishment of some of that I wrote neither of them,’’ which no doubt | Dan aes 

the lower class Canadians, who had never seen, he did. To check his giving-away propensities, ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

a ** show,” as they termed it, before. When it! the half-pay officers of his acquaintance were in} W. R. Hamitton, Esq. President, in the 
was drawn up, ‘ Mother, mother!” exclaimed the habit of congregating at his quarters when- | chair.—1. ‘he Secretary read a communica- 
a tall youth near me; * see! see! they are roll-,;ever any new habiliment was received, and) tion from Baron Koller, of a route but little 
ing up all the trees like a blanket!” I spent wrangle jocosely before his face as to who|known, called El-Seranig, or El-Ain, from 
the winter of 1817, in Edinburgh, with Clap-)among them had the best title to it, without; Mount Sinai to Akabah. The route from the 
perton, who was living with an old Lake friend | a reference to him as having any right what-| majestic Wady Raha, 1400 paces broad, turns 
that knew his disposition well ; as like all those!ever in the matter, at which he was always) under the Hill of Aaron into the Wady Sheik, 
susceptible to excessive fits of mirth, he was!much amused; when at last a pair of boots| at first 400 paces broad, but afterwards varying 
equally so to corresponding ones of despond-| came home, and the same scene being enacted, | to 800 paces, and running in a north-easterly 
ency, which, preventing sleep, obliged him to|I appealed gravely to himself whether I was|direction, At the tomb of Sheik Saleh, the 
rise from bed and walk the parlour, or else | not the proper owner, as he must recollect the} road turns northward to Gabel Arade. From 
strike a light and sit sighing, moaning, and} very day he ordered them I gave him notice! this spot its general direction, to within a short 
whiffing, at the chimney-corner. The most’ that they were to be mine, at which he laughed | distance of Akabah, is north-east. In the 
effective means found by his friend to restore} heartily and said, “*Oh! I am quite changed; Wady el Ain there is water, which, though 
matters, was by a continued good-humoured | in that way now ;” and he certainly did, after| not well tasted, serves for cooking and tor 
teasing and provocation toget him in a passion, | this, become changed in his ‘ giving-away”’|economising that brought from the convent ot 
which, when kept up by the same means for a, infirmity. Mount Sinai. Rain-water is also found at a 
certain time, was always sure of success; the! place called Mashash; it is good for culinary 


first thing seen being a gradual relaxation of fea- | purposes and washing, but not for drinking. 
The camels, however, enjoyed it, and drank 


tures, and thena bang out of the room, returning | : 
with avidity. On reaching the Ras-el Nag) 


shortly afterwards quite anew man. Among his 
midshipman messmates in India was the Hon. (head of a defile), the way leads between two 
hills to an eminence, from which is seen the 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
usual circular of annunciation sent 


{ 
| Prox the 
Mr. ——, a fine young officer, who, in conse-;to members of the British Association, we 


The direc- 


quence of a coup de soleil, was labouring under 


fits of temporary insanity, which, instead of, 
producing sympathy and commiseration, served | 


only as a subject of jest and ridicule to some of 


the heartless members of the mess ; but to this 


Clapperton soon put a stop, being too power- 
ful and fearless for any one to gainsay what he 
decreed. But his attentions were not confined 
to protection from annoyance; he became also 
his keeper and nurse, and eventually his efforts 
were crowned by success in the perfect re- 
storation of his reason. He observed to me on 
reference to this, “ I was obliged to watch him 





' repeat and condense the following for the guid- 


ance of our readers who purpose to attend the 
meeting. 

We may also take the opportunity of stating 
that Mr. Phillips is already at Plymouth 
assisting the local authorities to make the 
necessary preparations; and that by a new 
arrangement which has been made, the in- 
habitants of places visited by the Association 
are no longer expected to enter into subscrip- 
tions or any expense in entertaining them. 

Of the Vice - Presidents we are assured 





that the Earl of Morley and Sir T, Dyke 


head of the gulf of Akabah. 
tion is now east, and the road descends and 
joins the Derb el Hadj (which ruris from Suez 
to Akabah).- From hence the road descends to 
the sea; it is from thirty to forty feet wide, 
cut out of the solid rock, and truly magnificent. 
At intervals the dark blue sea is seen below, 
with the high chain of mountains beyond it. 
Chalk hills with black flints were observed on 
the road. At one o’clock, on the seventh day 
from Mount Sinai, Baron Koller pitched his 
tent under the palm-trees of Akabab, near the 
fort. The whole route Jays through wadies, 
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with occasional defiles, and over plains, and{water which results is kept pent up in the 
along dry water-courses. The vegetation was| mountain valleys by the strong S.S.E. winds, 
scarce and wretched, the sand fine, the rocks} which prevail at this season, till the wind 
generally red, and the glare and heat at times veering to the north permits of their escape, 
insupportable. Baron Koller’s paper was ac-|when they pour down in torrents, not un- 
companied by a detailed map of the route and | frequently sweeping every thing before them, 
a plan of the hills. —2. ‘Some Account of) but never failing to continue the inundation of | 
Texas,’ communicated by Mr. Maillard, pur-| the lower country from about the Ist of April | 
porting to be an extract from a work on that|to the middle of June. The streams east of 
country, which that gentleman proposes to pub-| the Brazos River rise on the confines of the 
lish. There is no region in the world, says|immense levels in the north. Their waters 
Mr. Maillard, that possesses more fertile land|come pure from the earth, but in their course 
than Texas, and where nature has raised so| become so tainted as to be at last almost pesti- | 
many obstacles in the way of its cultivation lential. The Sabine river, the eastern bound. | 
and the developement of its fertility. The ary of Texas, rises in lat. 33° north; its width | 
prairies of Texas are swamps for two-thirds of is from thirty to one hundred feet; it is not | 
the year, and the timber of the higher regions navigable owing to numerous sand-bars, which | 
cannot be obtained without a considerable out- commence at its mouth and continue, at short | 
Jay of capital and labour, the latter of which intervals, throughout its course. ‘The Trinity, | 
will at all times be extremely expensive, and or Trinidad River, rises in the most elevated | 
more or less difficult to obtain. The surface, part of the ‘‘ immense levels,” lat. 33° 35’ 
soil throughout the country is a mixture of! north, and after meandering through a great | 
lime, sand, and marl, the proportion of the extent of thickly-wooded country, discharges | 
latter being equal to the two former: its co-| its waters more gross and earthy than those of | 
lour determines that of the soil, as it appears in! the Sabine into Galveston Bay. ‘The river is | 
different sections. In the elevated tracts to! navigable, and is capable of great improve-| 
the north-west it is whitish; in the prairies it; ment. Its width varies from 100 to 250 feet, | 
is black; and in the cane prairies and woo-d/and its depth from 7 to 40 feet, according | 
lands it is red. Every where the land is rich,/to the season. Cn the east and west, and | 
and adapted to the cultivation of different tro-| about the head waters of this river on the | 
pical staples. The substratum is still more! north, there are some interesting tribes of In-| 
diversified than the surface soil. In the ele-|dians,—namely, the Cushatees, Cherokees, | 
vated regions it is a white marl, which, on ex-| Creeks, Kickapoos, and Shawnees. ‘The Cush- | 
posure to the atmosphere, becomes as hard as’ atees worship the sun, and are supposed to be 
marble ; in the woodlands and cane prairies it,a remnant of the Natchez, the original in- 
is rock sand. In the alluvial country, gene- habitants of Texas. Cortez contemplated their 
rally, it is a black greasy clay, interlaid at in-) conquest, but before he could make the neces- | 
tervals of about ten feet with a stiff bluish! sary arrangements, this people suddenly dis- 
marl. The alluvial region extends along the appeared about the sixteenth century, and the 
coast from the Sabine river to the Rio Grande, | place of their retreat and subsequent history 
and is about eighty miles inland. The phy-; remains to this day an impenetrable mystery. | 
sical constitution of the atmosphere, and other|The Cushatees live in villages of thirty or 
natural causes, render the prairies in the | forty detached wooden houses on the banks 
lower part of Texas, along the coast, worse of Trinity River in East Texas, about forty-| 
than useless for two-thirds of the year, and five miles from its mouth. hey are cul- 
the prospective productiveness of the upper! tivators, and are rich in cattle and horses. 
sections of the country somewhat problemati-| They, however, leave these in the hunt- | 
cal, The suddenness of the atraospherical ing season. ‘They are hospitable to strangers, | 
changes is most injurious to the health. In| and well conducted in every situation. They 
the beginning of spring (March), the weather; do not exceed 600 souls. ‘They are ex-| 
is wet and cold, the thermometer seldom rising! pert with the rifle, are brave and faithful! 
above 45° ; but towards the close of the spring} to their allies. ‘The Cherokees are the most! 
(May), it suddenly becomes sultry, rising to} powerful of all the eastern tribes, and out-} 
95°. In summer, the thermometer ranges; number all the western tribes together. Their } 
from 95° to 105°; and the rapid progress of! territory extends from about 32° north in| 
the vegetation appears almost supernatural, |'Texas to the Arkansas River in the United! 
while the air teeming with insects renders life! States. The manners, habits, &c., of the 
intolerable. This is the season of epidemics,! Cherokees have been already described by 
yellow and bilious fevers (in 1839, sixty-five! many travellers. It is the opinion of Mr. 
per cent of the population were carried off by} Maillard that they will not quietly give up 
yellow fever). In autumn, the thermometer | their territory, and that its possession will 
gradually falls to 60°, and the weather becomes|be dearly bought. The combined strength 
more congenial for a short time, when the|of the Kickapoos, Shawnees, and Creeks, with 
rainy season sets in, and continues throughout | their fugitive tribes, may be estimated at 7000 ; 
the winter and the greater part of the spring, |as they are too weak to oppose the Cherokees 
accompanied by awful thunder, lightning, and | they are on friendly terms with them. They 
northerly winds, which search the frame with| have always been, and will continue to be, 
an acuteness almost peculiar to themselves.| most troublesome to the settlers in Eastern 





ithe roofs 


| becomes as hard as marble. 


The consequence of the climate on vegetation 
is, that though the earth is as rich as any in 
the world, every thing is no sooner above 
ground than it is matured and vanishes. The 
flowers are of a single day’s creation, shewing 
themselves in all their primitive and exquisite 
beauty in the evening, but the next day re- 
duces them to a cinder, or they are i nundated 
with water. At the close of the rainy season 
the waters do uot disappear, but on the con- 
trary; for the sun coming forth, thaws the 
snow off the mountains in the north, and the 





Texas. ‘They live in deer-skin huts at the 
head waters of Trinity River and Buffalo 
Bayou, a portion of Texas as yet unexplored. 
In addition to the above tribes another has 
recently been discovered on the Trinity River, 
about 200 miles from its mouth. They are 
perfectly wild, and even at the sight of 
other Indians they fly into the woods. Their 
cries are most unearthly. They go perfectly 
naked, and use no weapon of defence what- 
ever. They are supposed to live on roots 
and nuts, their numbers and origin are, as 





yet, totally unknown. Buffalo Bayou rises 
in latitude 31° 25’ north, its waters are deep, 
but have scarcely any motion for nearly two- 
thirds of the year. It is navigable by steam. 
After a course of 150 miles it mixes its waters 
with the San Jacinto, and other small streams 
that empty themselves into Galveston Bay 
on the north. Oyster Creek, a narrow stream, 
rises on the north-west of Buffalo Bayou, 
and discharges itself after a course of 100 
miles into the Gulf of Mexico. The Brazos 
River rises in the Rocky Mountains, collects 
many tributaries, and, after many windings, 
empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
waters become contaminated in their course 
with red earth, and, though the banks of] 
the river are high and bold, they are frequently 
overfiowed, and the country inundated for] 
many miles. ‘the Colorado River in Western 
Texas, rises in latitude 32° north, its course 
is first north-east, then due south. It disej 
charges itself into Matagorda Bay. West and 
north-west of the Colorado are many Indian 
tribes, of which the Comanches are the most 
warlike. They are the most powerful tribe 
that has entered Texas from the west. The 
account which Mr. Maillatd gives of thi 

tribe is very interesting, but our space will} 
not allow us to go into details. The chiefy 
town of the Comanche nation is situate 

at the foot of the San Saba Hills in westernj 
Texas; it contains 200 houses all built inj 
a uniform scale, 100 feet long, 30 feet wide 

and 6 feet high. The walls are of earth, 
flat and covered with a whitish} 
clay, which, on exposure to the atmosphere 

The Comanchesj} 
both in their hunting and war excursions# 
move on horseback. The horses are ill 

formed, but the mounted and armed Comanche} 
is a very formidable personage. In_ battle 
each war party is headed by one or more 
squaws, who, with their shrill voices, serve 
as trumpeters, and give the signals for thej 
various evolutions. Their civil and military; 
discipline is extremely strict. The chief holds 
his council under an oak-tree in some remote] 
spot in the woods or mountains, and all cases 
of adultery, theft, sedition, and murder, are 
punished with death. They have ceremonies) 
commemorative of the love of their forefathers) 
for Montezuma. Their civil year, as amongy 
the ancient Mexicans, is divided into eighteer| 
months of twenty days each, and five inter4 
calary days, which bring their system td) 
correspond with the Gregorian. The period) 
of fifty-two years to them is what a century is 
to us, but they never reckoned them by odd! 
numbers. After the termination of each cycle 
they add thirteen days before beginning anew) 
the first month of the ensuing cycle, which 
shews that they are aware that the solar 
revolution exceeds their civil year by six hours, 
The language spoken by the Comanches is of 
great antiquity, and differs but little from that) 
of the Incas of Peru. It is difficult to bé 
acquired by a European, for some of ou 

words of one or two syllables are of several 
with them: thus their term for justice if 
Hamclahuacuchicuhualitzli. Hunting, exqui 

site horsemanship, the use of arms, and inj 
vincible courage (which is described by thei 

enemies as “ brutal fierceness ’’), are the onl 

accomplishments of the Comanche. ‘The Coj 
manches still retain the art of recording event, 
by pictures and Quipos; the latter are useé 
only to record the history of their wars an€ 
excursions ; they consist of strings of scalps) 
One contains the scalps taken in the field o} 
battle; another, the scalps of spies and traitors 
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ing an essential part of their education. 


















Pwhich, Mr. Maillard quotes a passage from attract the females. 
Mrs. Holley’s ‘ ‘Texas.’’ 


The run of the satin 























}owing to their wars with the former, their | highly-coloured feathers of the parrot tribe. 











/first American settlers found them to consist | around its ‘run’ a quantity of stones, shells, 
‘of only 450 families. These ‘* harmless people’? bleached bones, &c.; they are also strewed 





and the third, the scalps of those who have|and seven or eight inches broad inside; a, M. Lesueur presented to the Academy a 
[been executed for theft, adultery, murder, | transverse section giving the figure of a horse- {beautiful bas-relief in bronze, obtained by the 

These people deem hieroglyphical paint-|shoe, the round part downwards. They are/|galvano-typic process, intended for the tomb 
They | used by the birds as a playing-house, or “run” | of M. Peron, the Australian traveller, —}, 
have an acute sense of justice; in proof of as it is termed, and are used by the males to} Arago read a letter from M. Gros, stating 


‘numbers were gradually reduced, so that the | The Chlamydera, on the other hand, collects | 





soon experienced the tender mercies of their 
Christian visitors, who, with the bowie-knife 
and rifle, reduced them to about fifty, and this 
miserable remnant was driven across the La 
|Roca, where they sought and found protection 
funder the roof of an Irish priest at the union 
of San Patricio. They formerly inhabited the 















































to the Rio del Norte. There are other tribes 
who follow the Comanches, and may be con- 
sidered as one nation, though each form a 
































ay be estimated at 10,000 to 12,000. 








f Ganahuaca. 














vas formerly the western boundary of Texas ; 











dependence of ‘Texas, the Texans extended 
their western boundary to Rio Grande del 
Norte. This latter is the largest river in 
Mexico; its course, 1600 miles. Its waters 
are light and wholesome, but its navigation is 
seriously obstructed by sandbars at its mouth. 
The paper then goes on to describe the bays on 
he coast, but we must now close our report— 
lready over-long, of Mr. Maillard’s interesting 
paper. 









































BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

IFripay, July 2.—Mr. White in the chair.— 
Exhibited, by the Rev. C. A. Johns, a remark- 
able variety of Scolopendrium vulgare, found on 
a garden wall near Sultram, Devon : specimens 
f Hypnum Loreum, Ducranum suparium, 
and Sphagnum acutifolium, thickly invested 
ith a small parasitical fungus: also, a new 
ariety or probably a new species of Sphag- 
um; the leaves were a quarter of an inch 
Hong, elliptic, lanceolate, acute, and reticulated, 
wery different from any other British species. 
By Mr. Brewer, living specimens of Epi- 
pactus palustris, Iris fetidissima, and other 
nteresting plants, from Reigate, Surrey, which 
were distributed among the members.—Read, 
xy Dr. John Lhotsky, ‘Some Remarks on 
Fhytogenesis, or the Origin of Plants.’ 


























































































































ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
nN Thursday a general meeting was held. 
t was resolved, after some discussion, that 
reans should be adopted for the establishment 
pfa Museum at the Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
At a recent meeting, Mr. Gould called at- 
bention to an extraordinary piece of bird- 
architecture, which he had ascertained to be 
ronstructed by the satin bird, Ptilonorhynchus 
holosericeus, and another of similar structure, 
mut still larger, by the Chlamydera maculata. 
hese constructions, Mr. Gould states, are 
yerfectly anomalous in the architecture of 
irds, and consist in a collection of pieces of 
tick and grass formed into a bower ; or one of 
hem (that of the Chlamydera) might be called 
n avenue, being about three feet in length, 














































































































whole sea-coast of ‘Texas, from Brazos River | 


down the centre within. Mr. Gould spent 
much time in observing the habits of those 
birds, and was fully satisfied that the ‘ runs’’ 
were actually formed by them, and constructed 
for the purposes described. 


j Sas 
| PARIS LETTER. 

July 6, 1841, 

' Academy of Sciences. Sitting of July 5. — 
| A report was commenced reading by the com- 
| mittee, appointed not Jess than ten years ago, 


steam for that purpose. About a century 
lution, several French chemists, and among 
them M. d’Arcet, continued experiments of 
this nature, and much enthusiasm was excited 
‘by the idea that they would lead to a more 
|economical kind of food for the support of the 
‘lower classes. Every bit of bone, horn, &c., 
was then looked on as much solidified gelatine, 
and a great many false expectations were raised. 
M. d’Arcet at that time reported that gelatine 
could be obtained from bones in greater quan. 


insipid, and required much seasoning hefore it 
could be made sufficiently palatable for culi- 
nary purposes. His son continued the ex- 
periments after his death for thirty years, and 
has arrived at the conviction that if the bones 
are properly utilised, four oxen may be made 
to yield as much nutriment as five do on the 
common plan. M. d’Arcet’s machines for ex- 
tracting gelatine (cylinders into which steam is 
turned after they are partially filled with 
bones) were put up in several hospitals, and 
continued to act for many years ; they still are 
in work at the Hospital of St. Louis, but some 
objections were raised to the gelatine they pro- 
duced at the Hospital of La Charité, and else- 
where, as not being nutritious; and a method 
recommended by M. Soubeiran was adopted, in 
which acids were employed. Dr. Donné then 


of gelatine, and tried to feed dogs on it ex- 
clusively ; but he found that these animals 
allowed themselves to die of hunger rather than 
touch it. M. Gannal had also found that in 
a glue manufactory which he conducted, the 
rats never touched pure gelatine. Messrs, 
Edwards and Balzac had also found that dogs 
|fed on bread soaked in gelatine became greatly 
|reduced ; but that three or four spoonfuls of 
soup made from meat, given daily, were enough 
to recover them. This was the state of the 
question ten years ago when the commission 
was appointed ; and the experiments were then 
continued by M. Magendie at the College de 
France, with gelatine extracted by steam, on 
dogs. (The remainder of the report was ad- 
journed till the next sitting.) 








tities than from meat; but that it was totally | 


made some experiments on the nutritiousness | 


that, at about half-past twelve on Sunday 


Next to the Co-, bird is much smaller, being less than one foot} night, three slight shocks of earthquake were 
manches, the Cavancahuas were the mostjin length, and, moreover, differs from that|felt in Paris, from N.N.E. to SS.W. (We 
powerful of the western tribes of Texas; but | just described in being decorated with the|are afraid that M. Gros was the only person 


in the capital who felt them ; we were writing 
in our study at an elevated position at that 
hour, and there was a violent thunder-storm 
going on, which ever and anon shook our 
casement,—mais voila tout.) —Several surgical 
papers were read to the Academy.—A rectifi-. 
jcation was made of the last statement of M. 
Daguerre about electrifying his photographic 
plates,—it should have been mentioned, that 
they were subjected to the usual diluted acid 
wash before being put into the camera obscura. 

M. de Gasparin communicated to the Aca. 
;demy an account of a water-spout, which did 
much damage in the neighbourhood of Orange, 
lin Provence, on the 30th of May last. Trees 








separate community, having its own ruler, and ; to inquire into the nature of gelatine, the best; were torn up by their roots, and part of the 
holding its own council ; their united numbers | means of obtaining it from animal substances, ; walls of the town of Courthezon were under- 
The|and the advisability of substituting it as an’ mined bythe water and fell. A letter from that 
euces River rises among the Rocky Mountains alimentary matter for meat. As long ago as? district asserted that the force of the wind and 
Tt is narrow and deep; its | 1680, the celebrated French physician Papin | rain agtnally drove part of the solid wall across 
ourse is uninterruptedly north and south, and had occupied himself with experiments for ob-|a small rivulet into a meadow beyond ; but of 
it empties itself into Neuces Bay. This river | taining gelatine from bones, and had employed | this the Academicians seemed rather doubtful. 


} The Committee of the Academy named 


ut at the period of the declaration of the in-|Jater, just at the commencement of the Revo-| some time ago to report on an error in the 


/calculation of the are of the meridian, between 
| Montjouy and Formentira, made by Messrs. 
Biot and Arago, which error was first pointed 
lout by M. Puissant, and gave rise to great 
| personal animosity, has delivered in its report 
land found that the error actually exists. It 
|amounts to sixty-nine toises, and arose from 
the neglecting a small line in the triogono- 
| metrical observations, the value of which was 
; not calculated. 

Pictures, §c.—The King has just purchased 
lone of the best pictures exhibited by M. 
Calame of Geneva, in this year’s salon, and 
has given him a gold medal of the first 
class. — M. Geffroy, one of the performers 
at the Théatre Francais, and who is not less 
distinguished as a painter than as an actor, 
exhibited this year a good collection of por- 
traits of all the actors of that theatre, assem- 
bled in the green-room, and forming a very 
pretty tableau. The King has given him a 
gold medal for it. 

Aniquities—In a cellar under the site of 
the ancient Tour Bigot, at Rouen (now de- 
stroyed), there has just been found a circular 
excavation, like a well, full of broken Roman 
tiles, vases, &c., some of which are covered 
{with well-executed bas-reliefs. A model of 
|Verus had previously been discovered near 
the same spot.—A gold coin of Theodebert, 
one of the Merovingian kings, + 548, has 
been recently found at Libourne, near Bor- 
deaux. It is in good preservation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, July Ist.—The following degrees wete coll- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—W. E. Surtees, University College. 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. H. Jenkyns, late Fellow ot 
Oriel College, Prebendary of Durham, Grand Compound- 
er; Rev. C. Buckner, Wadham College; Rev. G, C. Be- 
thune, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—T. H. Baylis, Brasenose College; Rev. 
C. J. Parsons, Magdalene Hall; Rev. J. Anderson, Mer- 
ton College; C. Morgan, Exeter College; Rev. J- Ww: 
Routh, Demy of Magdalene College; R. Bell, Worcester 
College; Rev. F. Style, S, B. Arnott, St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Aits.—S. J. Rigaud, Feilow of Exeter Col- 
lege; N. Darnell, Fellow of New College; E. H, Burnett, 
Merton College. 
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FINE ARTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Dear Sir,—The Continental philosophers are 
frequently making improvements in the Photo- 
graphic Art, which, it is to be regretted, are 
little known in England. As some of these 
are mentioned in a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Dr. Schafhaeutl, dated Munich, 
June 26th, I communicate to you the following 
extract. He says :— 

« You are, perhaps, aware that Professor Petz- 
yalin Vienna, has invented a new combination 
of achromatic lenses, in order to make the 
whole aperture useful. Each of the achro- 
matic lenses has an aperture of one and a 
half inch diameter, and both act together with 
their full apertures as a single achromatic! 
lens of five and a half inches focus. The| 
diameter of the image in its greatest distinct- | 
ness is more than four inches. Professor Petz- 
val’s first experiments with this instrument were 
made in the autumn of last year. The plate; 
was prepared with tincture of iodine, according | 
to the process of M. Asherson of Berlin. 





On| 
a clear day, the person sitting in the shade, 
never more than two minutes were required to 
obtain a perfect portrait. The present method | 
of preparing the plate is, however, somewhat | 
diferent. Jodine is exposed to the vapours of | 
chlorine, and then the watery solution of the} 
resulting brown semi-fluid combination is used | 
instead of the tincture of iodine. Under these} 
circumstanées a portrait never requires more} 
than eight or ten seconds, and whole groups of | 
figures obtained in this way make a particu-} 
larly beautiful effect. According to Professor | 
Von Ettingshausen, the plates become still| 
more sensible when they are first iodised in| 
the usual way, and then held over a feeble | 
solution of chlorine in water till they have! 
assumed a slight reddish tint. Such a plate| 
requires only two seconds in shade, and less | 
than one second in sunshine, but the re- 
sult is not certain. The brothers Netterer 
of Vienna made another interesting discovery. 
They found that a plate treated as usual 
with iodine, and afterwards exposed in the dark | 
fora short time to the vapours of dichloride of | 
sulphur, received in one minute, in the camera 
obscura, no perceptible image. But it appeared 
immediately when the plate was slightly heated, 
or exposed to the light.” 

To this extract I would add, that those who 
take an interest in the subject will find, in the 
recent numbers of the ** Comptes Rendus,’’ 
several new processes invented by Messrs. 
Fizeau, Gaudin, and others, the general result 
of which appears to announce a considerable 
improvement in the art. I have constructed a 
camera obscura, in which there are two similar 
achromatic lenses, the distance between which 
can be increased or diminished at pleasure. 
This, I find, gives a very good effect ; becanse 
itmay be so managed as nearly to unite all the 
chemical rays into one focus. ‘This is the prin- 
cipal thing to be attended to—the achromatism 
ofthe lenses with regard to the Zuminous rays 
is of no consequence.--I remain, dear Sir, | 
yours, &e. H.F.Tatzor. | 

3] Sackville Street, July 5, 1841. 

PORTRAIT OF M. LISZT. 
Or this extraordinary musician Mr. Minasi 
has just executed a pen-and-ink likeness of sin- 
gular effect and beauty. The resemblance is 
perfect, and a head of high intellect and genius 
isthe result, ‘There is a very fine expression 
in the original, which the artist has completely 
weserved. Much as we have admired Mr. 
Minasi’s executions on former occasions, we are 





| cour of human misery. 


bound to state that we did not think the vehi-| 
cle with which he works susceptible of so much 
excellence as is shewn in this specimen. ‘The 
flesh-colour (if we may so express it) is equal to 
oils; and there is a delicacy as well as firmness 
in the whole composition, which renders it 
equally interesting as a curiosity and example 
of merit in the fine arts. 





SKETCHES. 
BETHLEHEM AND BRIDEWELL HOSPITALS. 
AmonG the later and newest charities which, 
to the honour of the English people, are per- 
petually springing up, we are, perhaps, too 
likely to overlook the progress of the most an- 
cient institutions of the kind, and their very 
extensive and beneficent influence in the suc- 
One of the greatest of 
these, in the midst of all the splendid establish- 
ments of the capital, is the twin corporation of 
Bethlehem and Bridewell, governed and directed 
by the same authorities, richly endowed, and 
with revenues devoted to the most benevolent 
purposes. Our attention has been called to 
these hospitals by the anniversary sermon on 
the first Sunday in July, preached on Sunday 
last by the Bishop of Norwich; and the anni- 
versary festival, held on the following Monday, 
in the fine Hall of Bridewell, in Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. On the latter occasion, the Go- 
vernor, Sir Peter Laurie, presided, and was 
surrounded by a large party of City dignitaries 
and eminent citizens, as well as by gentlemen 
of distinction in the various learned profes. 
sions, and his brother governors, including 
among the number the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
whose unremitting zeal and services were ac- 


knowledged among the toasts with warm ap- 


plause from the assembly. The health of Sir 
Peter Laurie, of Mr. Price the treasurer, the 
stewards (at whose sole expense the sumptuous 
entertainment is given), and of other friends 
and supporters of the cause, were also drank 
with deserved honours; but the public will, 
probably, rather wish to be told something 
of the state of the charities, than to have 
a report of the speeches,! however social, ap- 
propriate, and conducive to the good ends in 
view. 

The income of Bethlehem and Bridewell 
Hospitals amounts to 33,000/. per annum, and, 
with the exception of 3000/. voted by the 
City of London for the building in St. George's 
Fields, the whole is the result of private| 
benevolence! ! In that building the care| 
and cure of insanity is carried on under the ablest | 
medical treatment —- humanity and kindness 
having superseded all the old coercive and pain- 
ful system; and it appeared from returns made | 
by the President, that the proportion: of patients | 
restored to health and reason was to the most 
gratifying amount. Lord Shaftesbury also com- | 
mented upon the benefit this was, not to mere 
paupers but to persons in the middle classes 
of life, who had the misfortune to have lunacy , 
in their families; and whose gratitude for 
the relief administered to their relatives reliev- 
ing themselves of the heavy burden, his lord- 
ship described to be of the most heartfelt and | 
touching description. 

To Bridewell are weekly and daily com- 
mitted the young, depraved, and the criminal | 
of every age and class. But even here Hu-! 
manity steps in to rescue the unfortunate and | 
the reclaimable. <A refuge of Occupation has | 
been formed (under, we believe, the special | 
management of Mr. Price), and thither the 
unprotected orphan, the child made guilty | 
by bad example, and a Necessity which truly 
exempts the offenders from moral responsi- 


| be. 


bility (like the Fate of the Greek tragedy 
above all mortal resistance),—thither are they 
taken and taught to labour industriously for 
their maintenance in the world, to fear God, 
and to keep His commandments. Many 
brands are thus rescued from the fire of de« 
struction, and from the abysses of vice made 
useful and virtuous members of society. Girls 
are sent to service, and rewarded for the 
continued maintenance of fair characters ; boys 


are bound to trades, and have all the rewards 


of good conduct placed within their reach. 
Assuredly this is a purely philanthropic and 
Christian work ; and we wonder not at the 
magnificent benefactions by which it is up- 
held. There are gifts of hundreds and thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands of pounds, 
inscribed upon boards which surround the hall. 
There are fine portraits, too, of patriotic bene. 
factors ; but we confess that our eye ran with 
an increase of delight over the lists of mer- 
ciful men—the Living who have made noble 
donations to this institution, and the Dead who 
have gone to their great account with that 
which, if Charity be twice blessed, will stand 
them in stead where all else is unavailing, 
the bequest of large means to alleviate the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures, assuage the 
pangs of the miserable, and rescue the poorest 
of sinners from their dreadful doom. 

Insanity and Crime, the most appalling evils 
that can afflict mortality, make the loudest 
demand on the kind offices and judicious 
efforts of mankind. To substitute for them 
Reason and Enjoyment, Innocency and Hap. 
piness, is almost a divine work ; and can we 
Witness or hear of the things accomplished by 
this Association without desiring to do all in 
our power to diffuse a more particular know. 
ledge of it throughout the public, and, if we 
could, augment its already ample funds to ten 
times their potency, for, the benefit of the 
afflicted and the glory of the land%& 


Polytechnic Institution: Dissolving Orrery, 
§c.—On Saturday we were much pleased with 
a new feature added to the numerous attrac- 
tions of this popular establishment. From the 


jother sources of instruction and gratification 


the visitors can go to the exhibition of Dis. 
solving Views, which is really a beautiful spec- 
tacle. It is (as those who witnessed Child's 
and others at various theatres well know) as if 
a vision passed before the senses, and now a 
solemn cathedral melted into a romantic Swiss 
scene, with its snowy mountains and erushing 
river; and the latter, again, became a rustic 


village, a Venetian palace, a steamer in a storm, 


or an Indiaman piloting majestically into port. 
The variety of views is charming, and not less 
so the effects of each in succession. When we 
consider that the whole is produced by figures 
on pieces of glass about half the size of this 
page, and on the principle of the magic lantern 
magnified, in this case to a greater extent than 
hitherto, we will at once acknowledge the inge- 


;nuity and ease with which these fine illusions 


are produced. It was the first or private day, 
and the company were highly delighted, as we 
have no doubt its: thousands of successors will 
At present we have only to notice farther, 
that on our egress from the place we walked 
over the model of Mr. Benjamin Rankin’s pa- 
tent wood pavement. Among the curious cir- 
cumstances which are ever and anon springing 
up to Surprise us, it may be accounted one, that 
the hundreds of years’ old style of paving the 
streets of cities on the banks of the Danube, 
should have been introduced, about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, as a grand novelty 
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and desideratum for the metropolis of England !| lighting had a fine effect, and with the luxu- 
Yet, so it has been; and we have now some! riant foliage of the trees this season, reminded 
half-dozen modes of laying down wooden blocks | us of the Vauxhall of better times, when much 
instead of granite, or asphalte as the best de- | of the pleasure was left to depend on these and 
scription of street pavement. Among these Mr.) other simple means, and the evening was not 
Rankin’s invention seems to us to possess some | wasted in trashy second-rate entertainments, 
important qualities, viz.: fixedness and solidity, | the only effect of which was to tire the com. 
a hold for the feet of horses in every direction, | pany, aud extort a few shillings and sixpences 
and the condition of being readily removed and | from their pockets for places to see what was 
relaid as occasion requires. We cannot, how- | not worth looking at, such as bad singing, bad 
ever, explain its system of blocks and wedges acting, bad pictures, and bad exhibitions of 
without more words than we have to bestow, | every sort. These ill-advised measures ruined 
and diagrams which we have not to give. {the Gardens, the chief recommendation of 
———__—__—_— ==; | which, as a popular resort, is the fresco nature 

THE DRAMA. jof the amusements. The only variation from 

Her Majesty's Theatre. — On Monday, | this on Monday was Ducrow’s Circle, which 
Mademviselle Rachel appeared in the dull and | crowded the Amphitheatre, and was much en- 
declamatory tragedy of Cinna, but with no joyed by those who succeeded in obtaining 
increase to her fame. The part of Emilie is places, though meanwhile all the rest outside 
out of her exceedingly clever line, requiring an | ¥@8 rather of the dullest. ‘The orchestra gave 
imposing dignity and long-sustained energy ; | US the Concert d’Eté, glee-singing, the German 
and readers who have attended to our remarks Chorus, and other excellent musical composi- 
on the brilliant points of her preceding repre. 40MS 3 and at half-past eleven (a good hour) a 
sentations will readily conceive that she could magnificent display of ingenious fireworks com- 
not be at home in a character of this sort, | pleted the visual qualifications of the spectators. 


sp 5 - j al a 2 i . . 
The whole affair was flat and tedious, with a| Phen succeeded the eating and drinking, flirting 
gambols, which seemed to pro. 


scintillation here and there to break upon the | 2" promiscuous gam : 
drowsiness of the scene. |mise the usual variety of fashion and folly, 
Drury Lane.—'The German Opera closed | When we went out, with the fireworks, at 
its season on Wednesday, with single acts from | Midnight. 
Robert the Devil, Zauberflite, A Night in| Wednesday was a bad wet night, and sorely 
Grenada, and Fidelio. Had the cast in each; against the design of furnishing out-of-door 
been as usual, the selections would have afforded | pleasures in our uncertain climate. The spe- 
a high treat; but as some of the principal | culators, however, we hear, look with the 
parts were sustained by other than the princi-' greatest expectation to an extraordinary troop 
pal singers, the expected gratification was some- | Of infants, of from five to eight or ten years 
what marred. We need not, on this occasion, old, who perform operas, vaudevilles, music, 
reiterate our praise of Staudigl, or of the others | &c. &c., all as well as grown-up players. 
who have claimed our notice from time to time, | 
nor remark further on the performances of} 


, eae 
Wednesday. We are not exactly aware of the | 


ae 








VARIETIES. 
Kalorama.——Under this title an exhibition of 


extent of success which has attended the etfurts 
of the company, but we trust it has been com. 
mensurate with their deserts. It is true that 
they tried an inappropriate French opera, have 
not attempted mueh new to us in German 
music, and have allowed some of that puffing 
which is so balking to public expectation, and 
always recoils upon the inventors; but, on the 
other hand, their merits have been very great. 


a novel kind has been thrown open in Bond 
Street. It consists of landscapes on a large 
scale, and presenting trees, water, animals, hu- 
man figures, and every variety of scenery; but 


instead of canvass and colour, being composed of 


paper cut out with scissors, and by disposition 
{and gumming together, made to represent all 
i these features in a very effective manner. In 
some points the distances are managed by hav- 


They have fairly presented us with the genius | ing the materials on different horizontal lines ; 
of a deep and impressive school—different from } 10 others, by painting the background. As ob- 
the Italian and English—but, for effect upon | jects of curiosity, these Xaloramic products de- 
the mind, unsurpassed by the foremost: and | Serve a visit, like Miss Linwood’s Needle-work, 


tionary,” &c.—died on the Ist instant, at the 
advanced age of eighty years. 

Saving from Shipwreck.—Lieut. T. Kishee 
R.N. has invented a light apparatus for saving 
lives from stranded vessels, and from vessels is 
a sinking state at sea, of the experiments wit) 
which a very favourable Report has been sent 
to us from Yarmouth, where they were tried jy 
May last. The terms, however, are so techni- 
cal and nautical, that we cannot undertake ty 
make our readers comprehend the description, 
jand particularly without the engravings hy 
which it is accompanied. Suffice it to say, that 
the chief means are a net-bag and an inflated 
girdle, for the person to be hauled on shore. 

Landslip in Devonshive.—A_ rare occurrence 
in our island took place near Sidmouth, on the 
11th ult., when a large portion -of the Peak 
Hill made an avalanche into the sea. The de. 
tached part is stated to be of a hard iron-like 
substance, and covered with fossils. It is now 
ja mass in the sea opposite the town, about 
seven feet in height and 175 in circumference, 
| Patronage of Literature (Prussia). The 
King of Prussia has ordered a residence in the 
Palace of Potsdam to be prepared for the poet 
Tieck ; who will pass the evening of his day 
attached to his royal patron and in the sane. 
tuary of his court. 

Galvanism Rampant.—The American jour. 
nals contain the most frightful account we ever 
read of the horrifying effects of galvanism upon 
\2 half-hanged murderer of the name of White, 
'at Lonisville, Ohio. If such be ** the march oi 
| Science,” it is to be hoped it will continue its 
course still westward towards the farthest west, 

An Ecclesiastical Sentence.—The Rev. Sid- 
ney Smith declares that Dean Cockburn (of 
York) ought to be * preached to death by wild 
curates !!” 

Chambers’s London Journal, Part T. (Strange.) 
—An imitation so palpable of “ Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal,” that we must express 
our great objection to the mimic piracy. 
Where there is real merit to depend upon, 
there can be no occasion to hoist colours 
so like those by which other successful publica- 
tions are already known, that nothing but con- 
Which 











} 
; fusion and mistake can be the result. 
side they are calculated to benefit is easily 
foretold, bunt Truth and Ability appeal to the 
public on their own grounds. 


the principal performers have been of a very 
superioworder, and the choruses excellent. The 
experience of the year, we think, must have 
taught them to understand the taste and feel- 
ing of the public——what is expected and what 
is admired. ‘They have nothing, therefore, to 
do but act upon this, and their course in future 
will be far more profitable and triumphant than 
it has yet been. 

Haynarket.—-Macready’s return to this the- 
atre is the only feature to be noticed. The 
rest as “* per last.” 

Strand Theatre.—Durinz the week Mrs. 
Waylett has been singing some of her charm- 
ing ballads in a slight piece called the Afaid of 
Madrid, in which Mrs. Keeley also sustains a 
soubrette part with her usual archness. A 
novelty is announced for next week, when we 
shall notice this /itte pleasant resort more at 

. large. 

Vauzhall._On Monday night, and, etrange 
to say, with the most auspicious weather, these 
Gardens, after a dilapidated repose of two years, 
were cpened in a brilliant style to a numerous 
and respectable assemblage of visitors, ‘The 


over which they have the advantage of being 
more original. 

Death of Madame Catalani.—The death of 
this queen of song is announced in accounts 
from Italy: she was sixty-one years of age. 
Since she was the delight of the British public, 
we have certainly had many accomplished and 
justly popular female singers upon the Italian 
stage, but have never seen or heard, and proba- 
bly never will see or hear, her like again. 

Mrs. Mountain.—Having attained the age 
of seventy-one, this once charming woman and 
admired songstress died at her residence in 
Hammersmith, on Saturday last. She made her 
début in 1782, at a very early period of life, at 
the Haymarket Theatre; and in 1786 Miss 
Wilkinson moved to Covent Garden, where she 
married Mr. Mountain, one of the orchestra. 
Throughout her whole career she was alike es- 
timable in private and on the stage, from which 
she retired, with an unblemished character, in 
18]5. 

Sir T. Edlyne Tomlins.—This ancient bench- 
er of the Inner Temple, and well known as an 
antiquary and compiler of several great legal 





works—‘* The Statutes at Large,” ‘* Law Dic- 


Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower-Garden of 
Ornamenial and Bulbous Plants, XVI. (Smith) 
— Curious in colour, the lachenalia, Muscari 
with heath-like blossoms, a variety of pretty 
starry aliums, and a gorgeous plate of our de- 
licious hyacinths, &e., adorn this beautiful num. 
ber, which is one of the most attractive of the 
whole blooming series. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sir David Wilkie—Alan Cunningham has announced 
the Life of Sir David Wilkie; and we rejoice to find tle 
task in hands so able to do it justice. We believe Sif 
David has left almost an autobiography, which 
greatly facilitate and improve the memoir. His will wes 
dated some fifteen years ago, and is one of just and equal 
distribution among his nearest relatives. Sir I. Cliai- 
trey, his old and warm friend, is the executor. 





Since writing this notice a copy has been fi rwarded ¢ 
us, of an address of condolence from the Presidet 
Council of the Royal Academy to Thomas Wilkie, 
the brother, and Miss Helen Wilkie, the sister, of Uicit 
late colleague:— ; 

«The President and Council of the Royal Academy, 
although reluctant to obtrude on sorrows too recent and 
severe to admit of present alleviation, yet cannot Tess 
the anxious desire they feel respectfully to manifest (9 
the family of the late Sir David Wilkie how deeply 
they sympathise in the Joss they have sustained by (Us 
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Jamentable and untimely death of that great painter. 
Connected with him for many years, socially and pro- 
fessionally, as an important member of their body, the 
Academy are fully sensible how much they have been 
indebted to his valuable services as a man and an artist; 
they largely participate, therefore, in the grief and regret 
which have been so generally excited by an event that 
has deprived the Arts and his country of one of their 
most distinguished ornaments. The President and Coun- 
cil are well aware that time alone can assuage the suffer- 
ings of affection under such a bereavement, but they 
sincerely hope, that when caliner feelings shall succeed to 
more acute — the relations and friends of this 
eminent man will derive much consolation from the 
reflection that although he has been unhappily cut off in 
the full vigour of his powers, he lived long enough for 
his fame, that his works are known and admired wher- 
ever the Arts are appreciated, and that he has achieved a 
celebrity unsurpassed in modern times.” 

In addition to the above, an address was at the same 
time conveyed through the Royal Academy to Mr. and 
Miss Wilkie from the Professors at large, expressive of 
the high sense they entertained of their late brother's 
eminent talents and moral worth, 


A German paper has been published in London, and is 
to be continued weckly, entitled ** Die Deutsche Presse— 
The German Press,” From the attention it pays to the 
literature of the Continent, and the sources of intelligence 
open to it, more especially of a courtly and fashionable 
character, it must greatly interest foreigners here, and its 
varieties seem likely to afford a treat to the lovers of 
German literature, 

Ta the Press. 

Illustrations of Phrenology. By G. R. Lewis. 

Courvoisier, The text by Dr, Elliotson. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Travellers’ Thoughts, by W. H. Leatham, new edition, 
f.cap, 2s. 6d.—Bentham’s Works, Part XV., royal 8vo. 
‘y.—Common Law and Equity Digest, by G. Farren, 
jun, post 8vo. 10s.—Schrevelius’ Greek and English Lexi- 
con (Valpy’s), 4th_edition, 8vo. 15s.—Dr. Granville’s Spas 
of England, Southern and Midland Divisions, 2 vols. post 
tivo. 1#s.—Dr. Granville’s Spas of Germany, new edition, 
‘vo, 12s.—Adolphus’s History of George Iil., Vol. III. 
tivo, l4s.—Jarman’s Treatise on Wills, Vol I. royal 8vo. 
ll. 5s.—Christian Meditations, by the Author of  Chris- 
ian Retirement,” 12mo. 7s.—Bethune’s Poems and Life, 
new edition, 12mo0, 4s.—Salmon and Trout Angling, by 
J, Dougale, 12mo, 1s. 6d.—Visitor’s Guide to the Water- 
ing-Places, 18mo. Gd.—Israel Restored; or, Scrip- 
tural Claims of the Jews, 12mo. 7s.—A Practical Essay on 
some of the Surgical Diseases of India, by T. H. Brett, 
vo. 18s.—True Principles of Pointed or Christian Ar- 
chitecture, by A. W. Pugin, 4to, 15s.—Illustrations of 
Windsor Castle, by Sir J. Wyatville, edited by H. Ash- 
ton, folio, cloth, 82. 8s, ; half-morocco, %. 9s. ; India paper, 
half-morocco, 15/. 15s.—James Hatfield and the Beauty of 
Buttermere, 3 vols. post 8vo. Il. 11s. Gd. 


No. L.: 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
June. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday . From 43 to 65 29°72 29-64 
Friday if - 5: 5 29-49 
Saturday ++ 26 
-27 | 
| 


Wednesday tee 
Ww north by south and west, 
On the 24th, generally clear; a very heavy shower of 

rain from about eleven till half-past eleven a.m.; the 25th, 

morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear; the 26th, 
morning cloudy, wind boisterous, afternoon and evening 
generally clear; frequent showers of rain during the day; 
the 27th, morning cloudy with rain, otherwise clear; the 
uth, overcast, raining heavily and frequently during the 

ming, small rain in the afternoon and evening; the 

h and following day, generally clear. 

A very heavy clap of thunder, accompanied with rain, 
on the evening of the 29th. 

Rain fallen, one inch and +815 of an inch. 

July. | Thermometer. 
Thurs From 5 6 
Friday «++. eee 
Saturday .. 
Sunday A oe 
Monday «. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 


30°02 


m 
tc 


er. 
29-98 
30°10 
30-00 
29°66 
29°89 
29°80 
29-62 


Baro: 
30-02 


~ 


et 
> 
wo2 
30°10 
v°§ 


re ) 


I 


7 29°82 
Winds variable, south-west prevailing, 
On the Ist and following day, overcast, with frovuent 
Showers of rain; the 3d, evening overcast, othervrise 
clear ; the 4th and following day, generally cloudy; rain 
fell on the afternoon of the 4th; the 6th, morning Cloudy, 
with heavy rain, otherwise clear; the 7th, morning clear, 
otherwise cloudy, raining heavily during the evening. 
Rain fallen, +575 of an inch. i 
Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMs, 
_ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
», PRRATUM.—Page 419, col. 3, line 10, for ‘ it,” read 
“they.” Perhaps it would have been as well if, at the 
close of our notice of ‘* Hawkins’s Plan of Quebec,” in 
speaking of the conference between Wolfe and Saunders, 
instead of ** court,” we had called it the shortest * coun- 
cil of war” ever hel 





| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MAL 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools; also, the Works of the deceased 
English Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Ho- 
garth, and a Selection from the pencil! of the late Thhomas Stot- 
hard, Esq. R.A. is open daily, from Len in the Morning till Six 
in the Evening. 


Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, td. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of the N 
TER COLOURS (FIFTY-THREE Pall Mall, next the British 
Institution) is now open, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
Adimission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
d ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

The Eleventh Meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held in Plymouth, commencing on 
Thursday, July 29, 1841, and concluding on Wednesday, Aug. 4. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.R.S. Secretary to the Council. 
London, April 26, 1841, 


L hereby given, that the Examination for Matriculation 
in this University will commence, this Year, on Monday, the 4th 
of October, and that the last day thereof is changed from Thurs- 
day to Friday. Candidates will be approved by the Examiners if 
they shew a competent Knowledge in Classics, Mathematics, 
| Natural Philosophy, One of the Three remaining Subjects 
of Examination, viz.—1l. Chemistry; 2. Botany; Zoology. 
The only Certificate required from Candidates is that of having 
attained Sixteen Years of Age. This Certificate must be trans- 
mitted to the Registrar Fourteen Days before the Examination 
pegins. 
Somerset House, 


Ist July, 1841. 
Er ’ " 
T YWICKENHAM INSTITUTION for the 
EDUCATION of YOUNG GENTLEMED 5 j 

of this School is to blend the Educational Impro 

Epoch with the Classical and Religious Training so indispensable 
to an Englishman, and thus to give a more general Culture to 
Youth, as well as a practical knowledge of Modern Languages. 
The Principal, born in France, has been thoroughly educated in 
England, and was several Years Classical Master in an English 
School of Distinction, He afterwards lectured in Institutions of 
eminence both in France and England, and has been officially em- 
ployed in investigating the Systems of Education in practice on 
the Continent. He resided during Two Years at the same time 
as Professor and on a Mission in the celebrated Establishment of 
M. de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, near Berne. His Reports and other 
Works have been favourably received by the Public. References 
of the first distinction, as well as in both Universities, can be 
given. Apply for Prospectus, &c. to the Principal of the Institu- 
tion for the Education of Young Gentlemen, 17 Charles Street, 
Haymarket, where he may be found daily, from Ten to One, till 
the 29th of July, when the Vacations terminate; and after that 
| Period, at Twickenham. 


By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTH MAN, Registrar. 
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RIOUS TABLE. — The Nobility and 
Gentry are invited to inspect a Mosaic Loo Table, now 
exhibiting at the Polytechnic Institution, and marked No. 106 


H in their Catalogue, composed of inlaid cross sections of some 
of the handsomest of our English woods, and admirably adapted 
for a richly furnished hall, or any other room, the furniture of 
which is of a costly and fancy description. 


y > , v1 
Us ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. Division of Profits to the Propri- 
etors and to the Assured. 

The First General Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company, 
which commenced Business on the Ist March, 1834, was held at 
their Office, No. 8 Waterloo Place, on Thursday, Ist July, 18#1, 
and was very numerously attended, 

WILLIAM PLASKETT, Esq. Deputy Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, in the Chair. 

The Report of the Directors submitted to the Meeting stated, 
that in 1834 the Company was established by Act of Parliament, 
and subsequently by Deed of Settlement, under which they were 
required to make a Division of Profits not sooner than 1839, nor 
later than 1841. 
Division, the Directors had remitted to their Actuary, Mr. John 
King, to examine the Books and Accounts of the Company, and 
that his Report of the of June, 1841, laid before the Meeting, 
fully justified the Directors to appropriate 2 per cent per annum 
to the persons holding Assurances at the participating rate of 
| Premiums, and 1. per Snare to the Proprietors, as an increase to 
the value of their Shares on the Ist day of January, 1841. 

The Report having been read, Mr. Stuart said, that the inform. 
ation contained in it could not, he was persuaded, fail to be con- 
sidered very satisfactory. The Proprietors having, at the end of 
seven years after the establishment of the Company, obtained an 
addition of one-half to the sums paid by them; and the persons 


| holding Assurances at the higher or participating rate having had 
| 2 per cent per annuin appropriated to them from the dates of their | 


policies, to be applied, at their option, either as an increase to the 


diminution of the annual premiums paid on them. There were | 
still, however, some details relative to the success of the Esta- | 
blishment, which it might be desirable for the Proprietors to be | 
made acquainted with, and which he would take the liberty of | 
communicating, having been one of the original Proprietors of 
the Company, and a Director or Chairman of the Board of Direct- | 
ors from the C of the Establis! ! 

In the first place, the Meeting would be gratified to learn, that 
although they had now got an addition of one-half made to their 
shares of the Stock of the Company in the short space of seven 
years (that is to say, the holder of 100 shares, who had paid the 
only call of 2/. per share, amounting to 200/. on which 4 per cent 
per annum had been paid half-yearly since the date of the pay- 








id. See page 429, col, 3, 


ment, has now had that sum increased to JU0/, bearing interest at 


W SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- | 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is’ 


The Report also stated, that before making the ! 


amounts due on their policies when they became exigible, or in | 


4 per cent from the Ist of January, 1841, the result of which is to 
sive him 6 per cent on the original sum advanced, payable balf- 
yearly since the Ist of January, 1841), a greater sum had been ap- 
propriated to those holding Participating Assurances from this 
Company, than had hitherte been allocated to them by any other 
Assurance Company within the period of six years and ten months 
from the commencement of their transacting business, on the Ist 
of March, 1834, to the Ist of January, 1841; and this result had 
taken place although the participating rates payable to this Com- 
pany for all lives at and under forty-five years of age, are lower 
than those of any of the Companies which have, during the, first 
Seven years of their management, made any division of protits to 
those holding assurances near! approaching in amount to that 
now made by this Company. hus, for example, the Atlas Assur- 
ance Company of London, a very respectable Company, which has 
been established for thirty-three years, at their last division of 
profits in 1037, added to a policy for 1000/. on a life of twenty 
which had been in force for seven years preceding, 72/.; on a lif 
of thirty, 76/.; and of forty, 8il.: and the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company of Edinburgh, also a very respectable Company, at 
their divisions of profits in 1835 and 1840, added 14 per cent for 
each year to the sums assured; but this Company, as shewn by 
the Report of the Directors, has, from the very commencement of 
| its operations, and from the dates of each policy, appropriated 
2 per cent per annum to those holding participating assurances, 
without reference to the age of the individuals, so that the addi- 
tion to a policy for 1000/. in force for the six years and ten months 
durins which the Company has been established, previous to Ist 
of January last, is 1362. 13s. 4d. instead of 721, or 841. the sum paid 
by the Atlas Company, or 85/. 8s, 4¢. by the Standard Company. 
The rate of assurance payable to the Atlas Company for a life of 
| twenty, is 2/. 3s. 7d. and to the Standard Company, 2/. 1s, ld. ; 
| for a life of thirty to the Atlas Company, 2/. 13s. 5d. and to the 
| Standard Company, 2/. 10s. 7d.; and for a life of forty to the Atlas 
Company, 3/. 7s. Lid. and to the Standard Company, 3/. 4s. 11d.; 
vating rate payable to this Company for a life 
ts. Bd.; for a life of thirty, 2/. Ys. 2d.; and 





| 
| 


| for a life of forty, : . 4d. 
| n the second place, it had fortunately, and by the careful 
| choice of lives, turned out that the number of deaths of those as- 
sured had, since the commencement of the Company, assuming 
the mean age of those assured to be tifty, which is under the mark, 
been only 56 out of 1: nearly the number provided for in the 
tables of the Equitable Society of London. The whole losses too, 
on 1,104,258/, 4s. 3d. the total sum assured by the Company, 
amounted previous to Ist of January last, to 41,7 4s. 3 rut 
of that loss a very large proportion, no less than If 10d. 
had been supplied by the sums received for ! The 


, 

lapsed polic 
sums assured during the first seven years of the establishment, | 
averaged for each year above 150,0v0/.—a very large sum in rela- | 

| tion to the sums assured by other Assurance Companies. For ex- 
ample, the annual average of the sums assured for the twenty- 
seven years of its existence, by the Scottish Widows’ Fund Soci- 
ely, one of the greatest in the empire, was only 190,000), The 
business of this Company was at the same time rapidly increasing, 
ot which the most convincing evidence is, that by a reference to 
the Book of Policies, it would be found that the amount assured 
by New Policies during the year 1840, exceeded a quarter of a mil- 
lion, viz. 272,5607. 

Thirdly, the Company had hitherto been so managed that it 
had sustained no serious, nor, as a Life Assurance Company 
expected loss of any kind. The bad and doubtful debts, alth 
the Company had now an increasing revenue of above 40,000/, 

year, only amounted in seven years to 548/. 3s. 11d.; and the law 
charzes, including the expense of obtaining the Act of Parliament 
for the Company, and of framing and completing the Deed of Set- 
tlement, in the same period only amounted to 1.1 7d 
The progressive prosperity and stability of the Company were 
guaranteed, not only by the success which had attended the man- 
agement for seven years, and which had shewn the calculations 
on which the Company was founded to be correctly framed so as 
to insure -results favourable for the Proprietors, and for the par- 
ties holding participating assurances, but were also secured by 
the original constitution of the Company, contirmed by the Deed 
of Settlement, which prevents the possibility of any part of the 
capital being suddenly withdrawn, and provides for the extension 
of the capital as the concerns of the Company i ease. ‘The pro- 
fits of the Proprietors to be, hereafter, in terms of the Deed, de- 
clared at intervals of not less than five nor more than seven years, 
are not to be paid over to the Proprietors for the time, but can 
only be added to their shares, as an additional payment, bearing 
interest to them at 4 percent; and the profits to the persons hold- 
ing assurances, can only be appropriated as an increase to the 
amounts due on their policies when they become exigible, or in 
diminution of the annual premiums payable on them. 

Upon the whole, therefore, he flattered himself that he might 
be permitted to congratulate this the first Meeting of Proprietors 
of the Company on their present state and prospects. He was 
sure that he only gave utterance to the sentiments of all the Di- 
rectors in ascribing their flourishing circumstances to the indeta- 
tigable exertions aud energy, and, at his advancedgperiod of lite, 

| to the extraordinary activity and zea! of the founder of the Com- 
| pany, the Resident Director, Mr. Boyd. He was at the same time 
bound to add, that the Directors are under great obligations to 
Mr. Boyd for his judicious selection of their Medical Adviser, Mr. 
Hale Thomson, whose reports to them have been uniformly clear 
and decided, as well as candid and disinterested. It would be a 
great omission were he not also to express his conviction that Mr. 
Boyd's scheme, adopted by the Directors, of allowing five years’ 
credit of half the amount of the Premiums of Assurance for Life 
Policies, had operated very beneticially for the Company. Other 
Companies had followed their example in this respect; but the 
| merit of having tirst suggested and acted on this plan belongs to 
Mr. Boyd, and it had certainly tended very considerably to in- 
crease the business of the Company. 

lie might perhaps be allowed, before concluding, to suggest to 
the Meeting the propriety of authorising the Directors to subscribe 
such a sum as they might think proper, in aid of the expenses 
incurred by the Proprietors of ‘* The Reformers’ Gazette” news- 
paper of Glasgow, in consequence of their published detections of 
; the fraudulent Independent West Middlesex Assurance Compa- 
ny. Compamies of that description did infinite injury to the pub- 
lic, but most especially to such societies as that in which all pre- 
sent at the Meeting are interested, and it was therefore their duty 
to lend their assistance in putting them down. 


| 


| 


The Meeting, on the motion of Mr. John Connell, unanimously 
approved the Report and Statement laid before them, and offered 
their best thanks to the Board of Directors for their great atten- 
tion and zeal in conducting the business of the Company. They 
also authorised the Directors to subscribe suc sum as they 
thought proper in aid of the expenses before aliv to, incurred 
by the Proprietors of ** Phe Reformers’ Gazette. 

Finally, they tendered their most grateful acknowledgments to 
the Nesident Director, Mr. Boyd, for the uncommon pains he had 
taken in the year 1834, in forming and establishing the Company, 
and for the ability, caution, and care, with which he had uni- 
formly managed their concerns, and which had enabled the Di- 
rectors to communicate the favourable results made known in 
their Report, 
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RY GAZETTE, &c. 





| 71.0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mr. 
SHAW has a Vacancy in his Office for a Youth who has 
a taste for Drawing. 
For Particulars apply to Mr. Pickering, 57 Chancery Lane. 








x . 
URE DRAWING PAPER.—To Artists 
and others. 

A Pure Drawing Paper has long been a desideratum, many 
valuable Drawings having been seriously injured by the chemical 

roperties of the paper, and its unsuitableness for the purpose. A 

ure Drawing Paper, made under the advice and direction of an 
eminent artist, and stamped with his initials, I. D. H. may now 
behad. Herewith is subjoined a copy of a letter addressed to the 
Manufacturer on the subject. 

(COPY.] 
Gordon Square, June 14, 1841. 

During these last six months I have made many trials of the 
new Drawing Paper, which you have made at my suggestion, and 
under my advice. 

By the production of this paper I do not hesitate to say that 
you have conferred a real benetit on the Art of Painting in Water 
Colours, as the Painter can now procure a material on which he 
can perfectly rely, it being pure and free from those chemical in- 
gredients now so universally used in the manufacture of all pa- 
pers, and which so seriously endanger the permanence of every 
work of art produced upon them, Nor are the texture and sur- 
face among the least of the advantages your new paper possesses. 


You are welcome to make use of this in any way you may think 


proper. 
(Signed) J. D. HARDING. 
Sold by all the Drawing Houses. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK sa AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES 


LITERATURE.” 
A ME 


In a few days, 3 vols. 8vo, 
NITIES of LITERATURE. 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 vols. crown 8¥o0. 
: oe ANCIENT REGIME; a Tale. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





8 New Burlington Street, July 10th. 


R. BENTLEY will publish the follow. 


ing NEW WORKS during the present Month :— 


I. 
Guy Fawkes ; an Historical Romance. 
By W, H. Ainsworth, Esq. 
With numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 3 vols, 
(On the 28th instant.) 


II. 
An Author’s Mind: the Book of Titlepages, 
Edited by M. F. Tupper, Esq. M.A. 
Auther of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
The Old Earl and his Young Wife, 
A Story of the Day. 3 vols. 
IV. 
Destiny. 

By the celebrated Author of ** Marriage,” and ‘ Inheritance.” 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

To be published with the Magazines at the end of the Month, 


The following Works are now ready :— 


L 
The Tory Baronet ; 
Or, Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, A Novel. 
By One who Knows Them. 
3 vols. 


Il. 
The Lover and the Husband, and the Woman 
of a Certain Age. 
Edited by Mrs. Gore, 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 
10s. uniform with Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s Works, 
E A © 
By R. W. EMERSON, 
Of Concord, Massachusetts. 
With Preface by Thomas Carlyle. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


S 





In the press, and will shortly be published, in 1 large vol. 
y 8vo. 


HISTORY of the IRON TRADE, from 
the Earliest Records to the Present Period. 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Esy. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhiil, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


In 2 vols. 
+ ype IN ; 
| ETTERS from ABROAD to KINDRED 
at HOME, 
By MISS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Hope Leslie,” ‘¢ Rich Poor Man,” &c. Xe. 
Zdward Moxon, Dover Street. 


EXTINCT BARONETCIES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
In | vol. medium 8vo. 36s. the 2d edition of 
B URKE’S GENEALOGICAL and 
HERALDIC HISTORY of the Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Scotland and Ireland 
have now been added, which complete the work. It is printed 
to correspond with the author’s Peerage and Baronetage, having 
the Armorial Bearings incorporated with the text; and it is also 
illustrated with a fine Portrait of King James I. the founder of 
the Order, and a splendidly illuminated ‘Title-page, after the j 
fashion of the ancient missals. H 

London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. | 


Part I. price 2s. 3d. of 
~ , 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE; a 
Popular Periodical for General Reading. 

This Part contains the Six Numbers for the Half Year done up | 
together, with Wrapper and Contents. The Magazine in this | 
form is well suited for Lending Libraries or family reading, and } 
will be found to contain a large mass of interesting and oe 
matter, on every variety of subject. Ic is continued monthly, | 
price 4d. a 

«In the best sense of the term, ‘a family magazine,’ combin- } 
ing pleasure with protit, and directing the desire for information 
into a wholesome channel.”—Britannia. 

James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER; 
Monthly Magazine and Review, price 1s. 6d. per Num- 
This Work is conducted on a popular and comprehensive | 





ber. 


terly and Monthly Periodical. Vol. I. may now be had in cloth, | 
lettered, with Engravings, price 10s. It contains :— 

Reviews and Articles on Ancient History, Church Music, Mis- 
sions in the East, Literature and Authorship in England, Astro- 
nomy, Episcopal Visitations, Ecclesiastical Architecture (with 
Engravings), the Ancient British Church, Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, the Patristic and Anglican Churches, Invocation of 


ious Societies, Papal Supremacy, &c. &c. 

Shorter Reviews and Notices of about Seventy New Publica- 
tions, besides Miscellaneous Papers, D Ecclesiastical 
Intelligence, &c. &c. Any of the back Numbers may be had to 
complete Sets. The July Number, commencing Vol. II. will 
contain, amongst other Articles, a Sermon by the present Arch- 
bishop of Moscow, which will be found an interesting specimen 
of preaching in the Greek Church, The Series of Papers on 
Church Music, Architecture, and Episcopal Visitations, will also 
be contained in this Vol. 

17 Portman Street, Portman Square, June 15th. 








Price 6s. 


. y 
HE FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. LIV. 
ontents :— 
State of the Jews in Poland. 
Fdrisi—Geography of the Arabs. 
Prison Discipline in Sweden, by Prince Oscar, 
Education in Italy. me 
Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
Clot-Bey on Egypt. 
Strauss—Christianity and Modern Science. 
Foreign Policy—France. : 
Critical Sketches of Recent Continental Publications. 
- Music Abroad and at Home. 
. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 
. List of New Publications on the Continent, &c, 
London; Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street 
(North), Strand, 


QUARTERLY 


PPer 


n 


SSorn 





TRE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON for July. 


Cc ts:— 
Results of the New Postage Arrangements. By Rowland Hill, 


On the Ancient Prescriptive Jurisdiction of the Corporation of 
London on the Thames. 

Statistics of the Newspaper Press in various Countries. 

Report on the Sickness and Mortality of the Troops at Moul- 
mein, Singapore, &c. 

Report on the State of Education in Hull, &c. &c. Xc. 


E TRUE PRINCIPLES of POINTED 
U 


London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
T 
or CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
By A. WELBY PUGIN, Architect. 
In 4to. with numerous Iilustrations, price 15s. half-bound in 
inated Proofs, halt-t i 


Plan, combining as much as possible the features of the Quar- | 
| price 24s.; or with Charts separately, 23s. 


FOR INVALIDS AND TOURISTS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
In 2 vols, with Twenty-tive LilGstrations, 18s. bound, 


. " me 
R. GRANVILLE’S MIDLAND and 
SOUTHERN SPAS of ENGLAND, and Princ; 
Bathing Places. 4 eae 
Including :— 
The Tenbury Well 
Birmingham | 
Malvern 
Stratford on Avon 
Cheltenham 
Gloucester 
Newent Spa 
a Hot Wells 


New Brighton 
Waterloo 
Brixton 
Chatsworth 
Matlock 
Derby 

incoln 
The Woodhall Spa | 
Ashby de la Zouch | 


Torquay 
Weymouth 
Bournemouth 
Isle of Wight 
Southampton 
Brighton 
St. Leonard's 
Hastings 
over 
Southend 
Tunbridge Weis 


Wells 
Exmouth 
c, 


Rugby 
‘The Salt Wells 
Ce . 


Also, just published, 


I. 
Dr. Granville’s Northern Spas of England, 
1 vol, with Map and Thirty Illustrations, 15s. bound, 


Il. 
Dr. Granville’s Guide to the Spas of Germany, 
Cheaper edition, in 1 thick vol. with Map and Thirty * 
Illustrations, price only 12s. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


2 THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post &vo. with 
numerous Illustrations by R. Cruikshank, 
J AMES HATFIELD, and the Beauty of 
Buttermere. A Story of Real Life. P 
Also, just ready, 
Tom Bowling; a Tale of the Sea. 
By Capt. Frederic Chamier, R.N, 


3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


A 2d edition, with considerable Additions, royal 8vo. with Charts, 


A N ATTEMPT to DEVELOPE the 

LAW of STORMS, by Means of Facts arranged accor 

ing to Place and Time, and hence to point out a Cause for th: 

| Variable Winds, with the View to Practical Use in Navigation. 
| By Lieut.-Col. W. REID, C.B. F.R.S, 


Saints, the Inductive Sciences, Restoration of Churches, Reli-| Of the Royal Engineers. 
| 


John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


THE CORN-LAWS. 
| K NIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE, 
; No. VI. to be published on Saturday, July 10, Ns 
| a History of the Corn-Laws, exhibiting the Course of Leg 
in reference to this most important National Question, ar 
in the following Periods :—1. From Early ‘Times to 1688-2 
| 1689 to 177% From !773 to 1791—4. From 1791 to 180: 
| 1804 to 1815—6. From 1815 to 1822—7. From 1822 to 1828— 
| 1828 to the Present Time. 
| %e* The Store of Knowledge is published in Weekly Numbers 
and Monthly Parts. The Five preceding Numbers contain 
Shakspere and his Writings, Two Numbers 
Life of Buonaparte, Two Numbers. 


Railways. 
London; Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 





Price 7s. cloth, lettered, : 
O FE. 
| By the Author of “ My L.f«." By an Ex-Dissenter. 
| _ Being the Autobiography of a Clergyman during the last Sixty 
| Years, containing Sketches of the Church of England, and of va- 
rious Seots during that Period. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 





Price 14s. the 3d volume of ‘ : 
HISTORY of ENGLAND | during 
| the REIGN of GEORGE III. 
| By JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. 
| The whole to be completed in eight vols. 

! ol, LV, will be ready in August. 
| London: John Lee, 440 West Strand. 


| SCHREVELIUS’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
In 8vo. 15s. cloth, lettered, ven 7 
‘ QO CHREVELIUS’ GREEK and ENGLISH 
| LEXICON (Valpy’s) with many new Words. 
j Edited - by Dr. MAJOR, 
Head Master of King’s College, London. ‘ 
Fourth E‘ition, materially improved, not only by the addition 
| of many new words, in particular, from Pindar, the three Tra- 
| gedians, Aristophanes, Ap. Rhodius, Herodotus, and Xenophon, 
but by a large increase of Meanings; thus rendering the werk 
li le to a great number of Authors, and leaving no desidera- 





Some few copies India ill 
in morocco, price 24s. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


morocco. i Pr 


DR. J. JOHNSON ON SPAS. 
In 1 very closely printed vol. price 9s. bound, 


ILGRIMAGES to the SPAS in PUR- 

SUIT of HEALTH and RECREATION ; with an In- 

quiry into the Comparative Merits of the Principal Mineral 

Springs, the Maladies to which they are Applicable, and those 
in which they are Injurious. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
N.B. The Observations and Directions in this work are equally 
applicable to the Artiticial Waters at Brighton as to the original 


Spas abroad. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 





tuin for all the purposes of a School Lexicon. 
London: Robert Baldwin; Whittaker and Co.; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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